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MOROCCO: A CASE OF UNDIRECTED CHANGE 


Part I of the Series 


SOCIAL TRANSFORMATION IN THE ARAB WORLD 


In the preparation of this study, the Office of Political Research con- 
sulted other offices of the Central Intelligence Agency and the Depart- 
ment of State. Their comments and suggestions were appreciated and 
used, but no attempt at formal coordination was undertaken. Further 
comments will be welcomed by the author, 
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FOREWORD 

This ytudy is the first in a series on social transformation in the Arab 
world, undertaken throur^h case studies of selected Arab countries and 
societies, The Office of Political Research begins this series with the aims 
of identifying the factors which have inhibited or promoted change in 
the Arab world and gauging the present abilities of those societies to re- 
spond effectively to their needs and problems. The studies will also help 
to determine the degree of likelihood that further change will come in 
the form of stable, evolutionary development or through turbulence and 
revolution. 

1 he emphases of the country studies will vary, ranging from analyses 
of elite groups and developing new classes to as.sessments of the gaps 
between national goals and actual accomplishments. Such variation is 
dictated by the nature of the societies and by the availability of source 
material which yields data useful for intelligence purposes. While the 
series will lay the groundwork for comparisions of the Arab countries, 
differences among them may be as revealing as their similarities. 

Morocco wus selected as the first of these country studies because 
change is taking place there within the confines of the traditional order. 
This study, in essence, shows: the slow adaptation of that order; the in- 
teraction between education and other aspects or c.hange, particularly 
the importance of qualitative educational reform; the emergence of the 
bureaucracy as an instrument of change; and the social reper- 
cussions as: well as the likely political effects — of these developments. 
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OBJECTIVES AND FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


Since the two coup attempts of 1971-72, Western attention to 
Morocco lias focused on the likely staying power of King Hassan’s 
regime. Many oliservers have charged that the King’s mode of 
leadership contributed to tlie creation of a situation conducive to coups. 
They have pointed out that he rules through manipulating and balanc- 
ing political forces and interest groups and that he has not concentrated 
his efforts on the social and economic betterment of his people. 

Nonethele.ss, social and economic change for the better is underway in 
Morocco. Examination of this change, under conditions of Hassan’s style 
of governing, thus serves us a case study of a development process luck- 
ing in strong, top-level direction and uncomplicated by revolution. In 
undertaking such an examination, this study is specifically directed 
toward; 1) identifying tlie factors wliich have impeded more rapid 
change, as measured in economic development and efforts to improve 
the material conditions of the people and strengthen their participatory 
rule; 2) locating — by sucli means us comparing census results — the areas 
where change is occurring; and 3) gauging the likely effects of Hassan’s 
regime and of possible succc.ssor regimes on the future pace of change. 

'I’he approach to the examination of change is empirical, with no 
attempt made to adhere to a particular model of development for- 
mulated by social scientists. Instead, important sectors in which change 
might take place — including the educational system, the economy, and 
land reform — have been briefly surveyed and found to yield evidence of 
improved ability to cope with national problems. These surveys have 
also provided data on the pace of change, indicating that trends toward 
profe.ssionalism and realism did not begin to emerge in the operations of 
the Moroccan government until roughly 12 to 14 years after the country 
won its independence in 1956. 

T'he change which is taking place in Morocco reflects the emergence 
of the technocrats, i.c., the professionals, managers, and technicians, 
and the added authority given them by the King, who displays little in- 
terest in domestic administration. With the technocrats in the 
bureaucracy thus relatively free to design and implement development 
programs, the economy has been achieving an average annua/; growth 
rate of about 7 percent since 1972, in contrast to the average olf under 3 
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percent of the curly unci mid-1960’s. Distribution of land tuken from 
foreign owners is bcncfitting increasing numbers of previously landless 
furiners. The bureuucrucy’s efforts have kept u high unemployment rate 
from getting worse, ut least in terms of percentage of the labor force. 
Anti the educational system is slowly but systematically improving in 
(luality and turning out the trained specialists the development of the 
nation ret|u*"’s. Tuken together, these upward trends give Morocco a 
considerable potential for social transformation. 


Change in Morocco does not imply the Initiation of u comprehensive, 
dynamic program for domestic betterment or a new style of leadership 
on the part of Hussun, who continues to rule by an adroit mix of force, 
cajolery, and political iTiunipuhition. The King sets general guidelines 
but gives little specific direction to development efforts. 


This luck of direction, over the long term, may be beneficial to the 
country. An undirected society is also an unregimented one. And for a 
country contrcdled by un autocratic regime such as liaisun’s, Morocco 
has some unusual features. Opposition political parties are functioning; 
the major tra ie union has, with partial exceptions, successfully resisted 
subordination to governmental authority; and a relatively free press 
criticizes the regime. All operate within limits circumscribed by Hassan, 
but .segments of the population have acquired u political or group iden- 
tity and have the freedom to articulate their demands. Should Hassan 
eventually risk the dispersion of power, the political and other interest 
groups might then be ready to share positions of trust and responsibility. 
Over the long term, they could establish a government that offers 
greater potential for future stability than the present system of one-man 
rule. 


Speculation on Hassan s slaying power is not a major purpose of this 
study The topic is treated, however, because the King’s tenure on the 
throne makes Morocco a test case in the efforts to determine the extent 
to which the developmental process necessarily entails political and 
.social disruption. The rdds— if they are .set by the number of fallen 
monarchies since World War II— -are against his continued reign. 
Moreover, Morocco shares the problems of many nations whose leaders 
have fallen and, in fact, of most developing countries: the population is 
growing rapidly and gaps between city and countryside and between 
rich and poor arc wide. 

Yet the fortunes of Hassan’s regime have improved since the attempts 
to topple him in 1971 and 11 ”2. In the worldwide explosion of com- 
modity prices, Morocco faces shortages but it has fared better than most 
countries because it is the leading exporter of phosphates, which arc 
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used in tlic fertilizers essential to modern agriculture and whose price 
quadrupled between 1972 and 1975. In world affairs, the closer align- 
ment with the Arabs Hassan has sought, formalized by sending troops 
into the 1973 Arab-Israeli war, has been domestically popular and is 
paying off in terms of aid from the oil-rich states. Although Hassan has 
ruled alone for most of his reign, and the two parliaments that were 
elected were virtually powerless, he is again making overtures to the 
politicians about their participation in the Cabinet, and he has talked 
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THE EXAMINATION OF CHANGE 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Clinnge is easier to measure in Morocco than in 
many countries. It is u curious fact of history that, 
despite the nation’s proximity to Lurope, continuity of 
the traditional order prevails there as in no Arab land 
outside the Aru!)ian peninsula. The beginnings of 
eha.ige arc thus more clearly apparent, and its slow 
pace and limited scope simplify the following of its 
course. 

Officially the nation is called the Sharifian Empire 
of Morocco, meaning that it is ruled by a Sharifian 
family, i.c., one whose members claim descent from 
the Prophet Muhammad. Ha.ssan thus draws his 
legitimacy from Islam, and he combines religious and 
temporal authority. His Alaouitc dynasty dates from 
the I7th century, and the throne itself goes back to the 
8th century. V7hcn the Ottoman.s held the rest of 
North Afriea and most of the Middle East in the 
1600-1800's, the tribes within Morocco managed to 
stave them off, using as a counterweight Spanish and 
Portuguese influence in the coastal areas. The country 
in consequence preserved its separateness and royal 
succession. 

The French in this century held Morocco 1 n almost 
50 years (see chronology), but their occupation was far 
shorter than the periods of foreign domination in most 
Arab countries. Moreover, the French left the existing 
social and political orders surprisingly intact. They 
took the land they wanted but beyond that they did 
not disturb the interests of the tribes, the merchant 
famiJies, and the religious dignitaries; and they main- 
tained the pretense of ruling through the Moroccan 
monarch. Nor did the monarchy suffer from being 
associated with the French. Mohammed V, Hassan’s 
father, supported the nationalist movement, which 
had been organized by traditional elite groups. When 
he was exiled by the French in 1953, he became the 
rallying .symbol for Moroccan independence. Then 
resistance groups began to tie down troops which the 
French could ill afford to spare because of their preoc- 
cupation with Algeria. In the end, France capitulated, 
restored Mohammed to the throne in 1955, and 
granted Morocco’s independence six months later. The 
traditional order thus survived the colonial period 


without the usual fate of being either disrupted by the 
occupying power or discredited by association with it. 

Another reason Morocco lends itself to a study of 
change is the availability of material. The 
society— with the exception of the royal establishment 
and the military (anci this latter exception dates only 
from the wraps put on the army following the 1971-72 
coup attempts) — has been more open and accessible to 
Western scholars and observers in the last two decades 
than has that of almost any other Arab country. Social 
scientists, historians, etc., have swarmed over Morocco, 
.studying the dichotomy so often posited betweeri 
traditional and "modern" societies and tending to 
concentrate on the relationships among the tribes and 
other family-oriented groups of the cld order. The 
result is a rich body of literature on which to draw in 
understanding the problems of effecting chari.ge in 
Morocco.' 

This literature has also contributed to a negative in- 
terpretation of Moroccan events. Hassan’s method of 
playing off political leaders and important families 
against one another has been rightly found to be a 
hold-over from past centuries. The activities of rhs gov- 
ernment he dominates have been variously described 
as haphazard, hesitant, fanciful, and ineffective.^ 
Much criticism has focused on the government’s poor 
formulating and implementing economic 

‘Outslunding among the scholars who have explored the tribal 
eomponeiils of Moroccan .society are Ernest Gelincr and David M. 
Hart. Their findings arc uvallahic in numerous articles and 
tnonograplis. two of which were incorporated in the recent collection 
Arabs and Herhers, ed. hy Colhicr and Charles Micuud, D. C Heath 
ond Company. Lexington. Muss,, 1972. The culmination of tlicsc 
ami other .studle.s, wtiich emphasize tlic "scgmcntec)'' nature of 
tradilbnnl Morocco, is John VVuterbury’s The Commander of the 
hillhfid-^ /\ Sludu of Sc/rmeiUed Polittes, Columbia University Press, 
N.Y. 1970. In bis interpretative and perceptive history of the first 
decade of Morocco’s independence (1956-66), he analyzes the 
|)olilicul cofiduct of the elite us a manifestation of traditional 
patterns of behavior. Even if the causal rclationshir he hypothesizes 
concerning behavior is denied (and certuinl)’ the Moroccan elite 
woidd be the first to reject the concept that tlieir actions arc 
anachronistic), the parallels he points between the near and distant 
past are an argument for continuity in the society. 

».See, for example, Cliarics Gallagher, The Mcroccan Economy in 
IcrspccUve, American Universities Field Stuff, 1966, and Ilabat 
A-1.3, 6 March 1971. 
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plans, on the cautious land-reform measures, and on 
taxation practices that leaVT- most of the national in- 
come in the hands of a small percentage of the people. 
Morocco’s development efforts have often been com- 
pared unfpvorably with those of Tunisia, which ac- 
complished more with fewer resources. 


Preoccupation with top-level government activities 
and with political ups-and-downs hes obscured the 
more fundamental developments in Morocco. 
Fact-finding studies on the changes that are taking 
place in the society, and in particular on the evolution 
of modern professional classes, have been neglected. 
Insufficient attention has been given to the 
socio-economic effect of these technocrats and the in- 


creased efficiency they are bringing to the 
bureaucracy, though there has been no fundamental 
change in the nature or scope of palace operations. 

A new look at Morocco, factoring in the trends 
toward professionalism and improved bureaucratic 
2 >§ 5 ^^mance, is thus in order. It is called for by the ad- 



with the outdated image of an unstable and unserious 
Morocco, an image which still haunts many of the 
world's government offices, including some located in 
Washington,"^ 


II. THE ABSENCE OF SYSTEMATIC DIRECTION 


A. Causal Factors 


Morocco had a number of advantages when it 
became an independent state In 1956. The struggle to 
force the French to give up their protectorate had been 
won with relative ease, and in the course of it the peo- 
ple had demonstrated strong national feeling and an 
ability to unite for a common cause. Political leaders 
had emerged, and Mohammed V was a popular head 
of state. 

Why did neither the King nor the political leaders 
initiate a dynamic program of economic and social 
reform and mobilize the nation for development ef- 
forts? Why were such efforts allowed to lag? Morocco 
is not one of the have-not nations. While one of the 
most populous of the Arab states,^ it has far more 
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^Morocco, with an estimated population of 17 million, follows 
Egypt and the Sudan as the third most populous of the Arab 
countries. 


usable agricultural land than most of them. Once a net 
exporter of grain, it could become one again if it 
utilized new methods for increasing yields, and It has. 
other resources as well, notably phosphates. Yet the 
economy stagnated, rural conditions worsened, slums 
proliferated, and government efforts to cope with these 
problems — or even to formulate them — were 
half-hearted and vacillating. Economic policies con- 
tinued to be— and still are— far more laissez faire than 
those which most developing countries espouse, 
although the public sector has expanded. In general, 
projects for economic and social betterment before 
about 1968 were often announced but rarely im- 
plemented. 

Top-level direction of development efforts is still 
lacking. Official initiative on the part of the King’s 
Cabinet members, if any has been taken, has not been 
recorded. The King sets the guidelines in a rhetorical 
way, but he does not concentrate his energies on bring- 
ing about his proclaimed goal of a modernized Mo- 
rocco. He seeks to preserve fundamental patterns of the 
present system, and he has neither enunciated an 
ideology of reform nor instituted a program of planned 
change. In this, he differs from the many national 
leaders of North Africa and the Middle East who have 
pushed for social change— although the implementa- 
tion of their programs has varied widely and the type 
of change desired has ranged from the “Cultural 
Revolution” of Libya’s Qaddafi— which took its name 
from the Chinese and its inspiration from Islamic fun- 
damentalism— to the “White Revolution” of the Iran- 
ian Shah. It is with Iran that Morocco contrasts most 
obviously. There change is being imposed from the 
top, in the form of the Shah’s revolution, while in 
Morocco change is coming from below the high levels 
of government. 


The answer to the question of why top-level direc- 
tion has been lacking in Morocco must be sought in a 
combination of historic, political, and economic cir- 
cumstances. The reasons are basically threefold : 



\ economic system 

which derives much of its strength from the control of 
the elite over land and business and which is thus not 
easily adaptable to the development process; and the 
divisiveness of the society, both in pre-colonial times 
and today. This divisiveness is characteristic of many 
Arnh countries. In Morocco it renders united action 
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difficult and deters the development of credible alter- 
natives to the King’s rule. 

7. The Divisiveness of the Society 

Morocco has no tradition of a strong ruler. The sul- 
tans relied historically on the support of often con- 
tending tribes and, though the country’s independence 
was thus maintained, internal conditions of near 
anarchy prevailed. Before the establishment of the 
French protectorate, the main division of the country 
was between the bled al makhzen,^ or lands of govern- 
ment, and the bled al siba, or lands of dissidence. 
The latter was free of makhzen taxes and military 
levies, and the tribes that composed it maintained 
that status as long as they could repel the forces of 
the sultan. Usually the makhzen comprised the 
towns and the lowlands and the siba was a phe- 
nomenon of the mountains and the desert, but the 
distinction between the two was sharp neither in time 
nor in geography. 

The makhzen and the siba were bound together by 
adherence to Sunni Islam and recognition of the 
religious authority of the sultan. In Morocco the 
designation of the ruler followed~and follows 
today— a variation of Islamic tradition in that it 
provides not for primogeniture but rather for selection 
by religious dignitaries (the ulema), who were in fact 
usually practical enough to accept the reigning 
monarch’s preference. Yet as the sultans’ authority was 
based on Islam, which was considered the sole source 
of law and wisdom, most of them were either dis- 
interested in or opposed to social change. 

The rulers, in any case, had no more than a limited 
capability to enforce an initiative or bring about 
change, for they had no monopoly of coercive pow jr. 
The support of the tribes that composed the makhzen 
was always necessary to back up the rulers’ small in- 
dependent army. Thus each sultan constructed 
alliances and maneuvered to keep any one tribal 
grouping from becoming strong enough to challenge 
him. When he was not successful, the- result was a 
change of dynasty— five of which preceded the 
Alaouites’ coming to power. Basically, the system the 
rulers maintained was a balance-of-power 
arrangement. 

^Literally (he word makhzen means storehouse in Arabic. Its 
application to government points to the fact that the main purpose 
of the administration of the sultan (the title used by Mohammed V*s 
predecessors) was the collection of taxes. 


Within the tribes infinite numbers of smaller 
balance-of-power arrangements prevailed. Recent 
studies have refuted the historic simplification of the 
tribal order in Morocco, finding that the control ac- 
tually exercised by any group over its component parts 
was a complex and changing matter.® Many of the 
tribes consisted of heterogeneous clans who formed 
alliances on the basis of pasturage rights, use of water, 
or other benefits to be derived from the association. 
Leadership often shifted according to the strength of 
the family or clan, and in general it was exercised only 
during feuds and wars. 

Failure to understand the fragmentary nature of 
this society has led on occasion to Western misjpdg- 
ment of its problems. The Arab-Berber antagonism, 
for example, first stressed by the French at the time 
of their protectorate to further their divide-and-rule 
policies, continues to be overemphasized. The bases 
for this concern are various. Estimates of the number 
of Moroccans who speak a Berber dialect as a first 
language range from 25 percent to almost 50 percent 
of the population, and language is an important 
dividing line in most societies. (Berbers were indig- 
enous to the land and, as Arab immigration from 
the Middle East was never great, the population 
today consists essentially of the Arabized Berber 
majority, i.e., those who adopted the Arabic language 
and consider themselves Arabs, and the Berber 
minority.) Moreover, many of those who speak a 
Berber dialect live in mountainous areas and hold 
to tribal ways. Perhaps because they thus resemble 
the Kurds in some respects. Westerners have tended 
to forecast separatist movements among them; and 
the fact that the Moroccan government is today silent 
on the Berber component of the population leads 
to the suspicion that it is attempting to gloss over a 
potentially threatening situation. 

The Berbers, however, have never displayed a strong 
sense of solidarity among themselves. In Morocco they 
are concentrated in areas which shade into one another 
(see map), but language does not supply a bond. 
Berber is not a written tongue and, according to most 
investigators, it is divided in Morocco into three 
separate dialects which are mutually intelligible only 
with difficulty. For the most part, group intercom- 
munication has been found to take place in Arabic. 
Moreover , the range of interaction between Arabs and 

"Gcllner and Hurt, op. cit. Sec also Gelincr’s “Tribalism and 
Social Change in North Africa," French-Speaking Africa- The 
Search for Identity, ed, by W, H. Lewis, Walker and Co ’ New 
York, 1965. 
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AREAS OF BERBER CONCENTRATION AND THE MAJOR DIALECTS SPOKEN 
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Berbers Is grout. All cities unci towns contuin both 
Arubs und Berbers, and Intcrinurriugc Is not uncom- 
mon.'^ In fact, King Hnssun\s principal wife within the 
harem and also his mother come from families who re- 
tain tlieir Berber identity. 

Ethnicitv Is, to be sure, one means of identity, but in 
Morocco there have been many others of equal or 
greater importance. Patterns for establishing social 
cohesion, or even for determining friend or foe, were 
historically complex and intricate, involving such 
attributes as blood relationship, family origin, 
residence, geographic proximity of other families, pe,r- 
sonal bonds between other family members, shared 
trade or craft, and allegiance to a local saintly figure, 
living or dead (one of the marabouts). Largely for this 
reason, no drive for ethnic affirmation developed 
among the Berbers; the society was too fragmented to 
lend itself to such a movement. 

The basic divisions of the society were not greatly 
affected by the French occupation. Geographic factors 
inhibited penetration and left rurals areas — where over 
80 percent of the people lived in the early 1900’s and 
about 65 percent still do — largely untouched by 
modern life. The bribes lost their power of military 
resistance and their administrative functions were 
altered, but they continued to divide the country into 
diverse social units. Moreover, some new dividing 
lines were drawn by the French. They educated small 
numbers in Western ways, thus effecting an overlay of 
French culture and adding another dimension to the 
gulf separating the urban elite from the masses. They 
introduced the French-Arabic language dichotomy, 
which troubles the nation to this day (see below, under 
the Language of Education), and they created the 
nucleus of a modern economy, which had the results of 
further separating town from countryside and of es- 
tablishing another division among the members of the 
Moroccan elite. 

Traditionally the Moroccan elite was composed of 
wealthy merchants, regional chieftains, religious 
dignitaries, and those who had illustrious ancestry 
or had been favored by the monarch. Educated 
members of thL group were historically concentrated 
in Fes, long a center of Islamic learning and the 
pace-setter in Moroccan culture. They held the initial 

^According to u survey made In 1960 in the city of Sefrou (whose 
popuiuSion then was slightly over 20,000). one out of eight marriages 
was mixed Arub-Bcrbcr. See Lawrence Rosen. "The Scxiial and 
Conceptual Framework of Arab-Derbcr Relations in Central Mo- 
rocco." Arabt and Er: then, op. dt., pp. 155-174. 


edge in acceding to privileged positions in the market 
economy opened up by the French, und they liuvc 
managed to retain them, largely beeau.se independent 
Morocco has held to laissez-faire economic policies. 
For some members of the elite, the source of power 
thus .shifted from its traditional base to the more 
modern one of monetary wealth, and they educated 
their sons in France. For others, however, such was not 
the case. 

The divisions in the elite became manifest during 
the independence struggle when its members termed 
the nationalist movement. Leadership was in the 
hands of the Istiqlul party, which was conservative and 
religious in origin. Its founders were intellectuals in Fes 
who hud come together in the 1930*s, under the 
leadership of the religious scholar Allal al-Fassi, to 
promote the reform of Islam. As the group gradually 
became a party espousing nationalist goals, Its 
membership came to include younger, Western- 
educated partisans of a liberal bent. It was sup- 
ported by rural leaders and tribal chiefs, who formed 
the Army of Liberation to fight the French in the 
countryside, und also by members of the urban 
resistance, who looked to labor leaders for their direct 
guidance and thus bestowed upon them, in terms of 
authority, a semi-elite status. 

The solidarity this movement displayed during the 
independence struggle was the old Moroccan ability to 
unite at time of crisis and against a common foe. It was 
unity lacking in concepts of nationhood and of the 
principles of peacetime leadership, which include 
acceptance of subordinate roles and of guidance and 
direction. Once independence was won, rural leaders 
in particular began to assert separatist tendencies. In 
Tifilalt they openly defied authority, and in the Rif 
mountains they rebelled. Their aims were not 
autonomy. Instead, their sentiments seemed to derive 
from the traditional tribal opposition to central con- 
trol. They objected mainly to centrally appointed of- 
ficials, especially those associated with the old-guard 
of the Istiqlal, who came to serve in their areas as 
judges and administrators. 

Regional animosities played a part in this opposition 
to the Istiqlal. The dominant position of party 
members from the prestigious families of Fes was 
resented fay the rest of the country. As the livelihood of 
these families often depended on commerce or real es- 
tate, they were called the Fassi bourgeoisie, and that 
term has become much used to apply to the upper 
levels of the whole of the Moroccan business com- 
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inuiiity, conlercd IIioukIi it now Is in Ctisubltiiioa and 
Rabat. Connections witli Fes may be remote or even 
non-existent; tbe appellation connotes membership in 
wln.it is considered to be the clique at the apex of 
Moroccan society, 

Concepts of Fussi domination persist largely because 
regional identities remain strong throughout the 
society. Inhabitants of the Rif mountains, for example, 
refer to themselves us the Riffi, suggc.sting in- 
dividualism and independence. Even many long-time 
city dwellers retain a pride in their regional back- 
ground; and some — such as the Berber migrants to 
Casablanca from the Sous River valley- -form loosely 
knit, mutual-help groups to assist one another in 
business. Through such means, for example, the Sousi 
have c'icablishcd a near monopoly of the retail eroccry 
trade in Casablanca and in other Moroccan cities as 
well. 

Voting patterns illustrate these regional divisions of 
the society. Although elections have been too few and 
too closely controlled by the government to supply 
much information, those held for parliament in 1963 
and for the Casablanca Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry throughout the mid-1960’s yield some data. 
They were surprising in that Casablanca businessmen 
and tradesmen supported a party avowedly socialist 
and revolutionary, the National Union of Popular 
Forces (UNFP), as opposed to the more conservative 
and better established Istiqlal. Plainly many of the 
tradesmen, particularly the Sousi, were voting not for 
the UNFP but against the Istiqlal because it was 
associated with the Fassi bourgeoisie. Party doctrines 
were less relevant than the commercial and cultural 
rivalries 

Subsequent UNFP attempts to transfer the party’s 
success tf' the home territory of the Sousi, however, did 
not succeed. Politicians sought out in particular 
members of the Ammiln tribe, vvho had helped them 
in Casablanca, but they found that clan and village 
rivalries within that tribe were too strong to permit 
unity at the polls.® 

To a greater extent than in many societies, this 
prevalence of regional, tribal, and family identities in 
Morocco limits loyalties to wider groups. Increased 
communication and urbanization arc of course break- 
ing down old barriers, and there is a trend toward the 

•This uccoiiiit of locul politics is drawn in part from a biography of 
one of lire Sousi rncrcliants. Jolrn Waterbury’s North for the Trade, 
University of Culiforniu Press, Berkeley, 1972. 


(levt^lopinenl of national consciousitess. Yet suspicion 
and distrust, bred of past divisiveness, continue to be 
characteristic of the culture. 

2. The Monarchy 

a. Consolidation and Uso of Power 

Consolidation of monarchical control was a slow 
process in Morocco. Mohammed V returned from exile 
as the symbol of Moroccan independence, but the 
political elite hud attained it; and for the first three 
years after independence the King shared power with 
the politicians. Allal ul-Fassl of the Isticjlul was the 
zo’hn (leader) of the independence movement, and his 
parly members asserted their leadership. They com- 
promised with the King by forming Cabinets which 
contained some independents but which were 
dominated by the Istiqlal, and their aim was to es- 
tablish a constitutional monarchy and hold parliamen- 
tary elections. The King, instead of working through 
the Istiqlal to build a strong party, sought to weaken it 
by encouraging a rural-based party, the Popular 
Movement. 

With this move Mohammed set the pattern for the 
dividc-and-rulc policies to which his son continues to 
adhere. Perhaps because of this traditionalist 
background, Mohammed did not view u political par- 
ty as an instrument to refashion the society. He did not 
want to be subservient to the Istiqlal, and he did not 
try to dominate it— us he might have succeeded in 
doing. Like the sultans of old, who arbitrated among 
the tribes and manipulated them to gain support, be 
saw his role as that of moderator or arbiter® among 
contending forces; and be worked to prevent any 
group from becoming strong enough to exercise power 
in its own right. At the same lime, he allcmplcd to re- 
main aloof from politics and to act as a spiritual 
patriarch rather than, as a directing force. He was an 
admired king but not u slrcng one. 

The monarchy, in the end. won the levers of power 
almost by default. Two occurrences over which 
Mohammed himself hud little control were decisive. 

l);e Isliq*'il failed to establish dominance over 
the army. The stage was set when the Army of 
Liberation, which was largely a guerrilla force, de- 
nounced the parly's appeal to join the French-trained 

’Hussun also refers lo himself as an arbiter (see Le Maroc cn 
Morc/if, The Ministry of Information. Hubat. 19G5, p. 206), and 
the wold is much used to describe the role of Moroccan monarchs. 
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officers in u national army. Lutcr the guerrilla 
groups responded to the King, and for some years the 
urmy was under the dual leadership of an Istiqial 
Minister of Defense and Hussan, then u young prince, 
as Chief of Staff. Not until the Hif rebellion In 
1958-59— when Hussan led the army in putting 
down tribal insurrection and protest— did he take ac- 
tual control, and the Istiqial, then weakened by Inter- 
nal divisions, surrendered the Defense Ministry, 

The second event which gave the King his power 
was the schism !n the Istiqial. Although he hud abetted 
factionalism, the party basically broke of its own 
weight. The younger, more forward-looking members 
opposed the conservative orientation of their elders 
and they formed the National Union of Popular Forces 
in 1959. Thereafter the King did not have to bargain 
with a strong party. He held the right to appoint and 
dismiss his ministers, who were responsible solely to 
him. 

Hussan has retained this right throughout most of 
his reign. For a brief period after 1961. however, when 
he came to the throne — without the prestige of his 
father — he allowed the politicians increased leverage, 
acquiescing in their demands for a constitution and a 
parliament. Elections were held in 1963, but no single 
party won a majority and the assembly bogged down 
in ineffectual debates. It was disbanded by Hussan, in 
the wake of serious riots in Casablanca in 1965, on 
charges that it paralyzed government action. 

The second elections Hussan permitted were in 
1970. They were aimed at providing a facade of 
parliamentary rule and at demonstrating that he had 
matters well in hand. Candidates were not allowed to 
run under party labels, and most of the parties 
boycotted the election. The rubber-stamp assembly of 
independents that resulted was dissolved after the 1971 
coup attempt. 

For most of the time, Hassun has thus ruled alone. 
And he has emphasized and refined the 
dividc-and-rulc technique of his father, allowing 
groups overtly opposed to him to continue to exist and 
consulting with them on occasion. He has not allowed 
any of them to become a directing force, or even any 
single person to dominate, say, economic affairs. 
Instead, he has weakened all who sought such 
authority. At the same time he has not sought to be a 
reformer himself. 


b. Haisan's Leadership Style 

Hussan is a uni(|ue combination of the traditional 
and the modern monarch. His household is shrouded 
in mystery, and his wives are not seen by Westerners, 
He dons u white jellaha and rides u white horse to 
religious observances, and he moves his court to his 
numerous palaces throughout ll^c country in an aura 
of pri\'ilcge arid mujesly perhaps expected by the mass 
of his countrymen, wliose religious leader ho is, He is 
also a graduate of Bordeaux University. He confers 
with politicians and labor leaders. He holds press con- 
ferences and feuds reporters' (piestions in the Western 
manner. And he is a golf enthusiast, although his devo- 
tion to llie game has diminished (or at least has been 
less publicized) since the attempts on his life in 1971 
and 1972 inclined him to pay more attention to "the 
hiisiness of kingship." 


Hi-s 

major accomplishments have been in the ancient art of 
statecraft. While actually close to the West, and 
benefilling from its aid, he preserved the nominal non- 
alignment of bis country between East and West, and 
he worked successfully to improve its standing in the 
Arab world when events behooved him to do so. He 
lias found the tackling of domestic problems less con- 
genial than his traditional role as guardian of the 
national integrity; and on these issues he has 
procrastinated, arbitrating among the interests of both 
traditional and new elite groups, the politicians, urban 
labor, and the army. Basically his rule combines 
manipulation, cajolery, and force. 

The technicpies of manipulation, of divide- 
and-nilc, that Hussan employs arc dictated not 
by necessity but by choice, for he could be tougher 
if he wanted to be. The security forces under Col. 
Ahmed Dlimi arc efficient, and they demonstrated 
their competency most recently in protecting 
visiting dignitaries during the October 1974 
Arab summit meeting in Rabat. Hussan’s style of 
leadership is, in part, adherence to the old modes of 
behavior which perhaps come nuturully to u Moroccan 
king, but there are practical reasons behind it us well. 
Certain aspects of the manipulation technique, such as 
consultation with political parties. Hassun has found 

>®Slncc the 1071-72 ultcmplii on his life, hr has not appeami 
publicly on horseback, presumably for security reasons. 
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usofiil ill iittoMipts lo promote his Itiinj'e as an 
<*nli^hl(‘ii(‘(l yoiinj' monareli, worthy in particular of 
US aid, I'iiially, his dealing's with some groups overtly 
opposed to him — such as the Union Marocaitu- r/c 
I ravail (UM I ), the most important labor union in the 
country have served the eaus(r of niaintainine 
stal)illly, 

I he UM I and some of tin? parties are probably 
useful in res^.rainlng or tempering the deniands other 
groups ill (he society might make on the King. In the 
mid- lf)()() s when tiu' UMT was slrcmger than it Is now 
llassan may even have seen it as a counterpoise to the 
army, 'I'oday its critical press, joined with that of the 
UNFr and other liberal parlies, undoubtedly reminds 
such ('iilrepreneurial organizations as the Chambers of 
C.ommerce and Industry of tla; other [)r(*ssure groups in 
t lie society which must lie mollified. 

Press criticism is .sometimes focused on the King. 
('I he lsti(|lal papers, for example, told llassan the 
1971-72 coup attempts were his own fault.) Such op- 
|)osition, however, may serve llassan well; it is, in a 
sense, a harmless outlet for voicing discontent which 
might otluTwise hi* concentrated on overtlirowing him. 

I he criticism is, in any case, circumscribed. Opposi- 
tion groups know the limits of the King's tolerancv. 
and when they overstep it their papers are confiscated 
and their organizations suppressed. 

I he repressive measures of the regime, liowever, are 
sporadic. UNKI’ stalwarts are imprisoned, then 
released, and allowed to resume their previous political 
roles. Student demonstrations are broken up. ImiI their 
extremist, anti-monarchical union was only period- 
ically banned before 1972, and demands are being 
voiced for the lifting of the current proscription. In- 
justices, such as preventive detention, are well pub- 
licized, and Moroccans do aot keep silent for fear of 
r*'prisals. llassan plainly wants to keep his opponents 
weak, bm he does not want to eliminate them. lie 
thus gav<‘ the parties an opportunity to hold congresws 
and strengthen their organizations in 1974, when he 
made overtures to them about their participation in 
g<ivernnicnl. *l'he apparent aim is to entice them into a 
coalition Oabinct which woidd prepare for elections, 
to be held on Ins tt’rrns. 

Individually, a number of im|M)rtanl party leaders 
have held ('abinet fwists at various times sintr 1965. 
when parliament was disbanded; hut they have had 
only tin* authority the King chose to give them and 
they liave acleil without party ties. Individuals 
without imlilical affiliation, drawn mainly from the 


(‘lile, constitute llassan s favorite* clicnleh? and his im- 
mediate entourage;. 

()ltt*n tin* King rewards .his supporters by naming 
tliem to posts in government, many af which conllmiu 
to 1)0 direct or indirect sonrees of profit in the form of 
concessions, licenses, mitliorizalioii, etc. Some oflbe.se 
appointments are to the Uabinet, and liecatise it lias 
been used in this way Its meinljers have not played an 
elleclive dire'cllng role. 

llassan has not perniitled consolidation of control 
on the part of his ministers, or even tlie routfnizallon of 
ministerial fnnetions. I has the fre(|n(;ncy and ap- 
parently capricious nature of his Cabinet reshuffles 
have become leg**nd. Of the approximately 2.'J0 
(/ahinet appomtm(*nts miuh* since inde|)eiidence,** 
almost half hav(^ lasted only about a year and many 
for six months or mider (see chart). Only those respon- 
sible for the King’s .safely, such as Maj. Cen. 
Mohammed Oofkir. the long-time Interior Minister 
and then Defense Minister who turned traitor in 1972. 
ami those holding portfolios of h’sser concern, such as 
l^ihlie Health, have been permitted long tenure in 
their posts. Changes have he(m most fretpjent in the 
ministries dealing with economie affairs, and un- 
donhtedly the King has used them as an important 
|)art of \vhat John Waterhury calls his ’‘patronage 
system,”'^ i.e., showing royal favor and manipti- 
laling access (o various kinds of prela'nds and kick- 
hacks. 

'*llir tnitnhrr nititiol l»r prrd\rly (►rniii%r of tfir 

(IlfiJiCtKU ipf till- i«irtf(illn\ 1111(1 murrliiliity ns to 

ulii’llH r MKiii* (icpnlntini'tiK iiri* Irvrl 

'^Wiilrrliiirv. Thr (^mnuitulrr tif thr Fatthful. p |.Vl 
'^Mucli li;i\ hrrti iiImhiI ittrruptiitd in MortHtti. with (hr |fn. 
plii.tlittn ill, a jII \iiHilil In* ui l) otr ji Irau tmu h iM’Ut r) if ihr 
hoiiM l.ikr Uriitjirm (iii-.iMirri lo rlimlo.iir It it front 

llir |i*v\r\i uhcri’ anx kiiiil of tliK titiirnl (^oird l>\ Im al 

.m!ltof]!(i ^ K IllrK In rctpiifr a fee. to llir lilclirvl. ulirrr on li 
U nefitv as Ihow .n ( rnlnit to \!iniUr\ of I'inaint* nffldal^ from ihrir 
ptiHi-oim* of Kovrmmriil (lalm^ for mrillriir arr tiolorlottt VrI 
IMtItIn.iI nifUlivlv h.ivr oomr to (pjrttion flir drlrlrriom rffrtl» of 
o*itnpt(on. partn iiIarN In (Iro lopiiii* Mnlrlirt Sonir. in fad. Iia%r 
.itipnii lti.it loffiiption pr.mnilrA iiallonat IntrKrallon. rapital for* 
million, and ailniiniitraHvr rffUirmy (Srr Natliunirl fxff. 

U' Df vrloi.mrnt l)noiii:li linrramf alic rorriipiioti. ' 

.\nt. mmi /Ir/nn iofid S, (r-nfm. \ ||. \ovrnil»rt IfMU.andj S \\r. 
torniption and Cotpjtal Drvriopinrnt A ( 'cnl- llrorfit Aiialwiv' 
/‘.difiiof Siutur llnint. lAI. )unr PmT ) \n ra'*- 
I an Ih' in.idr fnr Mormto X rl at llir vi*nr llmr. r^idriuT* i\ not od- 
f) 0 . Ill to iM-rmil llir pidcmr.it that .'ornipIlMn ha* lirrn a himlranor 
In drwlopinrnt iffort* Sufinr it to vax that, drxpar hardtrf 
itMaMttr* talrn l>\ Hawaii m I'lTI. (i*rrnplt(m intialn* a pn-ltlrm. 
pmlwhK im'traxinc thr r>niti*in of ihr iMipidaiY limanl Kinc and 
Rmcfiitiirn! 
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DURATION OF CABINET APPOINTMENTS, 1957-74 

Upproximilily 230 ippointfflflnfs finds lo Csfatnitl 


0 monthi and undar 


24 fflonthi 
and ovar 


Appolnliii who hold Offica 
montht to\1 yaar 



18 10 24 months 


^ 12 10 18 months 

PsfCoomoM do not add lo 1.00 bcouuia of roundino ■ 

Moofio a-7S 

As it iiiiliirjilly Im'Iioovcs llir Xlii^ lo hrstow his favor 
riillior widely, liis (Inltirirt ri'slniffles— imd other ap- 
poiniments loo — have comk' lo reseinhle a ^ainr of 
iiuisiral ehairs. with some meinhers of the ^overiitneiil 
iiMfviii^ Iroi ' post lo posl, then ptorliaps droppeci for 
years, and rehahililaled in another ^;o*ronnd. Few of 
the prominent men disappear (’om|)IeleIy from ihe 
ranks o| Moroeean offitialdom. for piit-downs are 
seldom pi'rmanenl. liaehir IJel Alihes Taarji, for e». 
ample, who was named Minister of Justiee in a MJT'f 
(^ihinel, had held no offieial po't sinei* the earlv 
HH)0 s. u hen fie had served a^ Minisli'r of Labor 
Sometimes the Habat rumor mill tries to supply a 
reason (or a temporary eclipse. J’bus Driss Slaoiii left 
llie t^overnmenl follow in^; the lf)71 v'oiip attempt, after 
a ileeade of ( iabinetdevel posts, .urnid rumors that he 
h;ul been eitlier implicated in or offended by the f<ir- 
ruplion case's that had been diselos<*d in t^onneclion 
with the t'onp bi lie was rrliabilitaled and 
named permanent representalive to the I’nilrtl 
Nations 

A place in the ('ahinet is probably best assure<i b\ 
marrsin^ into the ro\,il famils, for IhiIIi rrime 
Minister Abined Osman and former Forricn Minister 
Nfohammetl ( Iberkaoiii are rnarritn! to llassan s sisters 
Hut lif's to the rnonesed families are also helpful the 
ssife of the pte'enl Foreign Minister, AhmnI Laraki. »\ 
Hadia Sehti. w hose family inade a fortune in 
(.asahlanca real rslale, and Ins prrrleirssor in llie Jo!>. 


Ahmed 'I’alhl lieiihima, is married lo the dan)^hl(*r of 
Moro(‘co s wealtliiesl liiisinessman and finanei(*r, 
Mohammed lai^h/iimii. 

lilvalries and Ihe JmisIliiK for posithm often pit 
family against family In tlie royal court, and intrlf^iie 
and rumors idxmnd. As the Kln^ Is influenced by this 
l^rtssip, Ihe alinospliere Is often such that efficient fmuv 
Honing at Ihe tnp-h'vel of the Inireaiicrncy is simply 
smothered. The (llsmissal of Prime Minister Moham- 
med Denhima in IfHif) look place nmler such cniidl- 
Hons. Knmors In Ihe eff(*ct that lit* had pocketed 
money on pidillc works contracts werr* circniatr'd l)y, 
amon^ otlu^s, All llcnjrdlnim, who thought that 
Henhima had hern instrumental in Ills losing the 
jiislicr’ Ministry post. A rtdative of Henjrdlonn was at 
that lime tin' Director (hmeral of tlie Hoyal (mbinet, 
who controls access to llie King, /is a result, Ibmhhna 
was for months cut off from contact with llassan and 
thus Inst his capacity to act long before his final 
ouster. 

Disputes or disagreemi’iils in the Cabinet center on 
competition for the King's favor or attention and 
rarely have ideological content. No minister has been 
known to argue policy with the King or lo s\iy no to 
him Decisitms emanate from llassiin, and if a n of his 
assiK '.ales figure in ihc' process of making thev.,. ;,*,ry 
hav .,ot been ideiilified. I hov(’ clos(’s| to him over llic 
years have been his security men; fir^t. Maj. (Jen. 
Mohammed Oiifkir, tmtil he turned against the King 
in IHi2; and now Col Alirned Dlimi, who lias 
iiceedejl. {n large mea*.ur!*, to Oufkir s role !mt not lo 
hi' ministeri.d posts the dr*gree of influence or 
authoritv they have had, however, js (puwtionalile. 
Ihe King manellv^r^ lo offset anvone in his en* 
tiMirage who he linnks is gaining loo much (rower, and 
there is some suspicion he rnav base hern acting trr im- 
dercnl Oufkir s authorits — thus (rerhaps prfunptlng 
tia* eoup i:llem|>l 

llassan is unwilling to share jrower. and llie result is 
drift and indireclnm 4il the top unless he feels obliged 
to act His personal im linalions .md ibr demands on 
bis lime thus figure in tl'e situation In l*icl. the 
rfilicism made i»f Itirn b\ ibe long-time op|>ositioti 
leatlef Mow in rvilr, Mob.inunt'd H.isri. has some truth 
111 it I fie excels m anal\/ing prwmalilirs This 
pnvri s him (r*>m Iw'ing ihnnmghiv familiar with oh* 
pvlivi t'onditions .md from (uiMlucing souml and 
siiuYfi solutions to nroblerns “i* 
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3. Con/ondors for Powor and Stafus 

Tho tank of (ho King In winning and holding 
poliMnd nailrol has Ixmmi sitn[)lifl<'(l hy tin* natnro <»f 
(ho fjronps nprratin^t in Moroccan sexlrty: sonic have 
llniitcd altns. and tliosc ainliltions for mil power reveal 
Inlieren* flaws al crucial times. These characteristics 
are apparent In each of tlie follovvlnj^: 

a. Tho Elito 

'rhe Kir.g is tlie patron and the protector of the elite. 
Landlords, merchants, and businessmen look to him to 
protect them from expropriation, natlonali/ation. and 
land reform, and he does so. Although taxation In 
Morocco has become Increasingly pro^ esslve, no In- 
heritance lax has been instituted; and so far only 
foreiy,n-owned estates have been taken over for tlls- 
Iribntion to poor farmers. This is not to say that ^reat 
forinm’s, in the Western sense, have lieen amassed, Imt 
only that the interests of tlie fairly well-to-do have 
been looked after. 

In part because of this prolecll<m. the elite is still 
basically drawn from amon^ those who bad money 
and education at tbe time of independence. Fnmilles 
wbo were prominent then and in pre-colonial 
— soeh as the Benjellouns, tbe BabninIs. the 
Boulalebs. the (bia/7arns. and the Debbaghs — con- 
tinue to play important rides, with their members 
represented in all facets of official and I'ommerclal 
life** Lntry into the elite is not and never has Im-ch 
closcii, however, and its miiid>rfs are growing as 
ap|)olntmrnls are increasingly made on the basis of 
corni)elerKT instead of family nmnretion arul as op^ 
|H*rturuties for making money are o|>rning up. 

Acx'orxiing to an I'stlmatr made by John Watrrbor)',** 
the elite in the decade after indei>eruleiu'e numbered 
only about l.fKK) men HX) army officers; 750 
hlgii-rairking governniriil officials and rural notables 
and administrators; 150 prominent |Kdilicians and t;n- 
ivtn leaders; ami KXI others, including businessmen 
and religious dignitaries (the n/rrrw).*’ In the past lO 

'• I lir I frln It liriEjn In krrp rctitMit nl itti|Vfrtaol ut 

ibr lurn 'rf thr crnhio S«^ Amlff Ailain, CowMiinea Kuai tirf la 
ttitinfuffiuitinfi tir tfj uifirfr MaftHtiinr an renfiwr 
tailiofu <lti OnOr <lr U llrtbriibr Stirnlifia*'*’. r*»ib. 

UKkH 

’•//ir ('ifmnuvulrr ttf ihr latthful. |> Wi 

*• Iltr rrliRiMin KHMt|n tiMulihilr (br ttrtiknl rlrmnO of ibrriilr 
t |ir\ t’l'ttliMur In lir f'ttlU^ It'y itir ftiSdl In 

oftirf III %!frii|;lbrn jMipuLf 


years, the elite has probably dotddeil In .sl/e, as It has 
come to Include far more entrepreneurs, working 
either In private busine.ss or In the govern, mrnt- 
controlled sector of the economy, and also prominent 
educators and Journalists. 

'!‘he i lite thus Includes the King's nndn cunstltnency 
and also tl,e main opposlllmt to him.'" Both groups are 
idfeeled by Hassan's nnmlpuhilive teelmlipies. for 
tbnse outside the Immediate guvernment culrrle are as 
vulnerid)le as tlie (adilnel mlulsters to royal put-downs 
and rehabilitations. Alunad Benklrai»e, a Casablanca 
busini'vsman and dlnxtor of the pro-UNFI’ pa|)rr Marot> 
InfonmtUmB in tlir mid-liHiO’s, wa? without an Influ- 
ential position for several years after his new5paj>rr 
w'as susjiendrd; but ibrn be was suddenly namc<2 
ti> a post in the governmrnt-wnlrolled sector of the 
economy. Often these rehabilitations are connected 
with the King s politii'id coticcrns of die moment. In 
late IB7I be was interested In reviving tbe UNFF as 
part of the restoration of political life, and a number of 
the parly's stalwarts, wbo had been arrested on charges 
of anti-government plotting, were reltased from 
prison. They included Omar Benjelloun, an old-time 
ONFI* revolutionary and former editor of the party's 
news|)aper. 

|■x'onomic reprisals ore another means by which tbe 
King makes bis power felt, (k»vrrnmenl contracts can 
be directed away from offending businessmen, and 
personal favors can Ix' revoked, For example, villas 
used by tlie Moroccan elder statesman and former 
Friine Mltiister Ahmed Balafrej were taken over by the 
government in 1972 after bis son Anis. a young 
engineer, bad been chargetl with (and was later 
venlenced for) idleged iiivnlvrmrnt in revolutionary 
M-liemes *• (Granting the right to use prr)[>erly or land is 
4»ne way the King shows his plrastire. but often the 
grant is temporary and it may br ss itiulrasvn for iuj ap- 
parent reason \Vdirn that lnippef)s the erstwhile 
recipierd has no recourse, for he himself has par- 
ticipated in the spoils system. 

I'bese ups-antbtlosvns in MortKvan stnirly are trr- 
taiidy sufficient to give rise to |>rr\onal insecurity. 
They may lead as ssril in what Watrrbury c;dls 
"alliaiuv-building * among the elite^ — a tendency to 

%nMl> (Kruiik The /lo/e vf thr hitrlltf^cnttUi l»* 

MtHlrrnizatum The ('*i$r of SlotiHro. 1‘nisrfvly of Trtui Tb 1) 
dasrrratMm, ItiTl 1 r^timalrt tbr ”{>p|Nnaitm rlltr.’* s»b(cb 
lor |iflsjlrur-* s^Ubiii ibr gnvrrnmrnl s>s'rm. iit aUwit IW) mrrDl>rn 
27 jul> IW72 
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lirdj'r Im'K l>y r(ttinr<'||iins willi vjifitiii*; 

(iiid ullli nuMnhf'r'i (*( j^nvrrn- 

IIM'lil Ml tiuit llir (liillitiK'' if (inr's prrvdMnl 

Inrliini’t di’dliH’ 

hflf'rinfirfliiv^o ]\ f»n? w*iy nf liiitIditiK IIh’M’ ^dlifitu r^ 

(Uid nl |irtiHi(illiiH iind it i^ ti tiM'lhful 

unit’ll ('Mill* in Mnrm t ii I'nmlly llr^ nlirn r^ti’in! 
ilnfMiKlHiul dll' nifit ill! ntid i tniunrrt Ini ('oininnnlhr^. 
* 1 ^ illiniriitrd In lln^ t ttnnrt tinm nf AlnntMl Hnlidrrj. 
llin ptMiniiirnl KnvrrniiiMil nfflt lid nml ftillit f n( llir 
\nnn>^ "li’Vnlntinriiirv Hr w/n rni^rd liy nii nncir. 
Ntnlhiinnird (nif*^Miii«, wIitiM’ fninily lnnilI^^^ lidrirsis 
iiK'linlr (I liirKt’ pli;irmjH iMiilrid rniit rrn nnti wlimr mmi 
fur. srfvrd ns Nfililstcr nl I innm r. tlidtdrrj linirfird 
inin llir Urnnnnl Inniilv. whnsr inrnihrrs linsr lirld 
sin I) pnsitlntis ns Ditri (cir nf tin* Mnrnt t nil Ntivi^ntlnii 
( '(iinpnnv nnd V'irr (nnrrnnr nf tin* ll;tnk n( Mnnu t t* 
;ii)d idsn ItiiM* srf\rd us iniil>'i^^ndnrs. uinj Ills duindilt'f 
tinirrird MnInuntnrtI Dnniri. vvlinsr |>fnls Intvr iti- 
cliidrtl Ihr* Mniiinr Mlijislrv 

nfirn liiinils lirs ( fnss purUsuti lilies I Inis mi Ini- 
ptirlmit n((l( i;d nf tin* \ ’M I*, Alnirlkflin llm Slinimi, is 
tin* in plirvs Ilf till' iM iitl nl llir pulut r siippnrtrd (um* 
slit lit intnil mid Drrnnrrut ir Pnptdtir \f ns mirnt . 
Mnlrlkdm Kliulil*. mnl llir lirntlirf- inUiss nf 
M’llm nnrd Unint ll.i. vsfin hrmU ihr lslii|lul 

, '(il**i(’nll In lln* rffrtls nn llir t unnlry nf 

sih Ii inlrr-frl.iliniislii(7s. wliii h ufi* '■ ',ud in Mnnum 
lint prr sr linl fullirr l»rt unsr nf tlu'ir rxirni mnl dtni- 
plrxils rlirs ;ifr strikiint lurjirls brcuinr llir rlilr is 
sniiill in si/r, mnl injiny nf its mrmln’fs knnw nnr 
minllirr rlifnimlintil llir npiM*r Irsris nf ihr sin irly. 
Iirfsonul .issnciuliniis srrin In sniimth llir rd^i's nf 
|Htlilital diffrrrmrs mid Itinr ihr srnst td idndnclr.d 
( Dininllnirni. p 'rli.ips pntninlin^t ** Irntirnts In tu - 
fpnrsrr In llir slulns tpin If this is llir rusr. it niu\ l>r n 
f.ulnr in lln* rrhnimur In Mrlkr nnt t>n nrss p.ilhs. to 
pris\ fnr Itr.i^li thiivinns nn smli tit4itlrrs .is hmd 
frfnrni. mnl l<» drs tsr nir.ins In rffrrt >1 llinrr r(|uit*dj|r 
dislfilntlinn nf inrninr — in shnri. In ptifsnr drsrhjp* 
nif'iit ^n.ils, 

b. The Mditory 

Army iirul nir fnrrr rlrmrnls Inivr Irirtl tsviir ^n 
InifiK citiwn Ilawiin ;nid lukr dintrol. 2n July 1971 a 
lt,'inip nf hi^h-f.inkin^' offiivrs |r<| 1.500 cadrls nf ihr 
iiniu-nrnrnlsvicmrd nffierrs* srlund in an atlark cm ihr 
p.d.ur at Skhir.tl. ss hrrr ihr Kill);, his srninr adsiv'fs. 
and ihr dipInnuiUr rnrps wrrr tTlrliralinR his 


liirll(da\ jnsi IT nmnllis lalrr, air fnit r pilnis Itir I \n 
shnni dnss ti lln* Ilni'inK 727 llinl ssas IninulnK ihr Klin: 
!mmr fmni i rmuev All rvidnnr Indii uird lhal lln* 
Kiinr s IrnsIftI sctnrilv man, Maj (irn Mnlimnnird 
Onfkit. ss.is hrhitnl this alltmiplrrl n>tl( idr 

1 11 *’ spf'rifir ninlisi'siif fin’ r*’hrl5 nr |hr djir* linns 
in vshif h lln'\ uniild has*' sniifflil In nnivr llir t ininlrv, 

had lln’S sun rrdrd ssill in vrf h** knnuri Mir n| 

litf is insmlsrd in lln* ratlirf nnsin c rssfnl * *tnp rilln f 
ssf tr minniK thr snnir 1(KI prisons kilh'd diniiiK ihr 
slniininv: *if ill*’ palatr nt wrir rsrriilrd sntMi 
ihriraflc’i < lillklf ssas nffirialK frpnrird In liavr < ftili- 
niiltrd sniridr lint il is innir likr|\ that hr ssas suin- 
nimlU r\ri iiU’d Iin ihr Kilnt S endrts 

I hi’ rslr aiiidinarv tnrptnrss nf hnth tniip allrinpls 
dl.ti's pill iM tcssiMils iinpls ansihiint ahnni (In* pulrn- 
liah nl tin* nffid is in ninnlint ihr iftnnlrs (lln»n^.th il 
in.n Ik* iinliratisr) Mnir si^»;ii(i( ani is (hr fa< I thai 
lhr\ did nnt hast- a liasr itf pnssrr jn llir sot j*‘|\ nf sin h 
iin adsmil.iitr as In rn stains Xhirins an nf f it ialdnni. 
lalinf h adrfs. pfililit ians. and hnsinrssmrn crpcnlrdU 
f rat I r< I Im lln* < nil p allrinpls \s till frar and trrpiilalinn. 
althninth ih*’ ( tMip Iradrfs ssrii’ llirinsrlvrs |nrinl»rfs nf 
tl.r rlilr (Onr nf llirni. (h’n Aniali/rn Hmnmnii. ssas 
in fart frlati li In llass.tns prjtn ipal ssjfr ) And. as 
llassaii iinlir.ilrd afirf llir 197) altrmpt, in pnitititi^t 
lint ihr past fasitfs hr liad Kfanlrd ihr ffailnrs. |hr\ 
had parlit ipaird in tin* s|Miils wsirin 

1 .ink a ties and osrriap hflurin llir pnlitlial rlilr ainl 
ihr offirrf corps ?d alnn>s| 2.(HMI (whit h commands thr 
appmxim.itrls liO.CHHI- nia n atmrd funrs' arr 
■siunifn ani Onr r?f thr }iij,;hrst ranking: *dfn'rrs. iuiK 
(.rn AlxhTslam Srfftnni. \shn ssas nainrd InsjM't lnf of 
hif.inlrs in 1975 ami sshn hradrd tin* (laniiutrtil 
sshiih Itnnthi in tin* I97T Aral) Isfarli ssar. is frlalrd. 
ihminth ih*’ nianiacr nf his sptrr. In ihr inflnrnlial 
famiiv nf Thaini Oiia//ani. a pmtninrnl lasssc r wltn 
has hrrn assne iaird \silh srvrral politic al parlirs and 
ImTcI a nninlK r nl OahilnT pns|s. and aUn |n Haiiiid 
Skali, an im|MiManl rnlri'pic’in-nr and hnliT nssnrr in 
Taiutitr rhfimvth Srhintii's own mairia^r intn llir 
linnsrllliant lamds, hr is rrhilrd In Mrssantid (ihijiurt. 
a Inrnirr (!almirl ministrr sslm »as anmni; ihr rath 
|slic|lal Irath'rs 

rhr most important siip*lr m.in jn fhr 
mdilars — and prr haps, u nh thr »‘Xirplinn of thr Kinc. 
in thr dunilrv— is thr sernnU ihirf, (mhrnrl Dlimi 
His r.<-:i-r prc'srnis an inlrlhj:rnt >t»nn>: man on tin* 
makr — and otir ssh*» has hrrn anni/in^ls smxpssful in 
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(I rl»nr with mH(I 

llr< In llir rlilr ||ir ^Ulrf r»f (frlirftil 

SrfriiMil\ wifp (uul lliu« int»vr« In liljfh pnlitir^il hihI 
rnnimrfrini ( in lrs In Htldilinn, lil« iral rUoIr <lrtilin^« 
linvr him ( Intr lf» ihr I n/I ((imll)« ImtHirlnnl 

in Ir^fllr ttiinmlMrlnHlig nfirl oihrf iMItinrt^r^ ** 

Now in hU rnhl 'in Dlitni tmi divlihd hU t dtrrr 
hrlwrrii ihr nfn)V nnti |>(4lrr einlirfl, hul lil'^ inrirotir 
fitr xvjh irt (hr htllrf Mhd Ifviny wr|| htivr hrrM (oio 
nrrlrd with liix i»({rriMit Idnurlf up In n 

tropr^fotil In llir P/nU Ifhd for ihr klrhmpintt rtinl 
niurdrr ttl (hr Mftrorrjin op|Mixilioi! Irmlrr, Mrlnll lirn 
Ihukd ” Ily ln70 hr \\ a ^ ;ipp:^rrnlly whlllllnj^ owa) «( 
llir jo ihorilv of hit lyrnt. OnrfMl Onfklr, for hr w^t 
n^tnrd lo hriitl llir .Snrt’/r .SV3(nni#i/r. whi*h w^t 
rrinovrd liom (hr jnrltilh lion fd Oiilkif t Minitiry »d 
Inlrtiof Whrn Oiilkif Irll. DlimI toon hrjftm |f» l^kr 
hit phur in ihr Kif»^ t (tnof 

lop.rihrr uith llir trcmlh' irfvor^ (hr? (nllifary (t 
rr-rmrfRinj?. nt (hr Intinnnrnt and (hr xup|>ort f»l 
(hr p;d(nT. (idlowtnR « bptr nflrr I!l7l*72 nnip 

iillrmplt At lliiil lirnr thnt^ut riitOgjnrd (hr Hfinv. 
hfolr ilt iinilt np. and tlripi>rd llirm of ihrir urti* 
noinilion. Ir^l Ihrv plot attain on hi' lifr Yrl hr trriitt 
III hr linrr morr (hr palroti of ihr tndilafy Hr i' |>rf* 
t<*nall\ trt|Mintihlr for (hr inmlrrni/atioti program 
Htol I' trrkitt^ IIm' r*piipnirli( hit oflitrrt x^atil. ilrtpilr 
ifir thiintrf to himtrlf inhrrrni In (hr h\<jild u{» of (hr 
armr^l fnnr^ 

In ihr tt»ranlitnr. ihr romiwHilion of (hr arrnv imo 
liimrt to tli.iriftr It K no !nnt*rf ihr pfrdoniitianlU 
IWrla-r four rrr.ilrd hv llir I rriuh Standard' al ihr 
n.ir rt lU’itla Acadrnn in Mrknrt hi(Vr In-cn rai'rti, 
"ith thr frodl of fa'o.'in^ llir hrllrr Mlutalrd tnhan 
and Afah \onlli' Tir' willi ihr rlilr ai'r tindonhinlh 
Mrakn.in^, niorrovrr, for ihr ton' of llir prrttijtiotn 
faniilirt orni lo Ivr morr atiractrd lo Kovrfiiinrnt ttnd 
hii'iiirv' than lo thr militarx 

Ihr fortnali'r rt|>rfirrur' of thr \onnttrf olfliTft 
diffrr from ihotr of thrir rldrrt Manx of thr laMrf 
Gfrxx (Ip dnrint* ihr indrjM-ndrnt^ Thr forinrr 

xtrrr voiith' dnnt^c ihr and mnrtnl>rf ihr 

"niuni u: npjd) u va 

iIh» f 1 Kr r f T"!)! Ii c li •! f'ijnl r, llii* vji ti 

rrtmril to rtO^iiitr hon. «n<l i j|}- f \*rn< }) frl^lloro 

f{r!r(icit^lri| ^ rrxnll Dlimi. %*!»•* '•Ji* firf ««« 

« ta In tful Jrni '*ii» itilnpijurtilU dit|utnr(i. 

**I)lina * o»»nK (pfljinn max haxr l»rrn a in fiimmt (hifin 
.^iCainit fitr Km<C 


|>ollllrttl rlittrni of lh«l limr Thr lirnlrnnnt* «nd 
ihr l aplaint xxrrr In trromhify t< h(M»I in lUOS, tvhrn 
proirti dmiontlraliofit hy tlinlrtilt and xtorkrn 
rrtnilrel in trvrral hnndrrfl drn»l anri Irrl In Ihr rlitwiln* 
lion of padianirnl l.illlr in^'orrr.atinn it aVatlahlr riow 
on ihr (Hililit al allfliidrtof ll.y mllllary. hti( tn»riy nf 
lit yoniiKrr mnnhrrt ni»y ttdl v».arr ihr dittathfnc lion 
of ihr opiMrtilitin iwtlllhianx and impallrtur with llir 
'low parr of f hatiKr in (hr ( oniitry 

A (oiip it alxxayt |H»"ihlr ‘n Morfiroi Inil, if K 
hait|K’nt. II di*rt not nri rttarily nir«n nrxv dlrrt (ifoi (or 
ihr rolintry Ixxci ha'ir farlort ihrow donhl llir 

army*' ahilily lo play (hr drvrlopmrnlal rolr Itrllrr 
than Hattan ftf wi(h ihr tnn r" mllifnry rr^lnir^ have 
had in tonir rtiunlrirt Ihr firtl it ihr pti^jiUr, cton* 
nion In main drxrloplnft c imnUirt. of draxxltnt «»i! llir 
mililafy lo 'faff llir trx inilv trfxitrt I hr tranid it llir 
patl attfHinlioii id ihr idfiirr nofit xxilh (hr kfriuh 
l^|>on ifidr|>rndrnrr. ihr Moriw f an army in*tn|xnalr<l 
tomr rr^iilancr figlilrtt, Iml mot| ed 11' nffierrt had 
fnrixr*! llnlf Ifaininn,^ rank, and hallir rtjtrflrru^ nn- 
drf thr Krmrh Ha^. having trrvrtl mainly In Indn* 
rhina Nmir of ihmi, tmh a' Hrnrfal Srffloui. atr 
tlill oti artixr dul\ Whilr main havr friltrtl. llir 
afirf rffre lx of llirif ortrnlalion alnif^l tnrrlv linjtrf 
on 


(di.uai trri'tii't of prj»|rx.\ionali'm ami i^^n'rrxati'm In* 
hrrilrd from thr I rrm h mililarv mml anounl for llir 
dt'ilitnrxl in Irfli't < ati«rt atid iDnlrmpI for |)**Iitiral 
rr|w»Tfrti foriiii ihrooith ihridfirrt ''lOfr* ‘Thl' 
*orp'.. in liifii. lat k' (hr prrxiijjr of tpadrfthip in (hr In* 
dri>rnd« lur tlfn(t^Ir. and lit Imaijr hat m>l In'cn ini* 
proxrti h\ thr atinv ' morr mrni a"oiia!ion xxifh thr 
Jrpfo^nivr nir.i'urri rd Ha"ant ft**' \n\ 
|Hihti< ahmilitarx aillarux fornird in ihr aftrrmath of a 
nnip it ihnx nnlikrlv. and xtiihonl it an aimy-hatnl 
rrgiinr xxonid alttUTxl x.nrly hr mo(r rpixrrxxixr than 
llir ptrxrni our ami prohahK :io mo. ‘ •ovxT^tftd in 
proxitlin^ dirrctioii for thr rouiilrx 

C. TK» Politicol Porlift 

Thr xxofii *P''*^*> i'* h* i* 'rmr. inappropriate fen 

(hr nalinn't jtolilical riritaniratiom Iw'caU'e ihr raiwm 
drlrr of p.irtirt in mtHt ouinlricn i> lo ctim^Ktr hu 
l>oxxrf ihrouRh rlrtlioin, and tlunr In MortKX'xi have 
iiiid no mriininjiful charier hi do so (or 12 years Yet 
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nn.tin 


lltr ilirrr Jiff tl nitttlUrr luivr i IrjuK 

f.f Mippfitt. filiil rill I'^rM ri'M 

itiditr nri' I lir tHtliti r l nlnir) fur (Ith fn 
III (MM I h Mm rir « tiip* t ' u nil li n niitnf >rf uf (In p;n 
fil M 1*1(1^11 Mtlf I n lilt I) nttrlrr'Juuil pMrninrtf r<i 

mI litnili il uppir.iHuii rritirl/r’ uffii tnl nr finri^ iinri 
n purt un initllrrc f iulMrfM<^OMr; Mm' Mir 

puliiit .il urf-t'>ttt/;4(iun< llins fn»\r wnitr Uirnr^Mr. rnlill 
iltf-t Mm Ml »M Im (unMiirrrM p;,Jif t I In \ nfr. iirilur 
ImM:|I< l\. ;i« (livirfrri <'\rr 

In VluruMMtl pnlifiM. llir pliUMliMn nf dll' «iN.ir|\ 

lIlM^ luMlM In Mm' fr^r I uf nl |r;it| ji lirnr ;if(rf jh 
rlrjH Mtlr Ml r ||)rfr '* HM ut| I prlr r Im (M » Mm! h fr *.pun 
mM*- muhipiri^ niif:lil rtiiMr;*'. ^ m! ?! Iml 

in tlir ff Mtnl uf p ut 4 ill utfl tp!rf«. '^Iiiili 

li.vi Iwrii \.imhmI\ dt-f*! nn iliMlfiinM (tiflrfr fit r v 
'*4 r , 1 » run jI ( ‘j (III ft Mini prf- 

^uiM( n\>ilrir'. Af:rl riinrf’il'' nniu))' llriVf l*rrri 

fufiiM (1 ,mmI (fi'i)!? r ' ! J 1 1 j *. I , (T i jIm' Mm»-! rli^r /(.'i'm! n( 
Unnp: Cff (ImM? ( d-iM,;* M.-Ui ptl(t if ill |iic 

4!nnp.i/pfiM '1^ p'Mif if ,*! t|< 4 ! luptiM nil ill Mm 
\uf f II \ffii ,}M r unrifM' •, 

III \tutiwiu M ^;inrf^ nf uffT.ini ;.»! iuin |Ki»r 
frtlril tiifirlx -,,'1 ,J \,Hir|v **f I f.if llliutn) 
''finfiMri !r.»lri| ll|r «>ttrni 

cnnijK Irnilrfi (tvrr fu frf|r( f rlifr rli\iM!>in 
fiMti fu r»pmi flip flniMlMU »•! M?*" r f*mfil 
tirinir'. rrfIr< ltM^ flir tr jrfnrri!,in tjw i^| 

'.IfiM liifr*.. lljr\ (uinltinMl mimI ilixiilrtl in litrfil 
uf !|ir tliufl Irffti !^<fi(.4l 1 4 I 1 M|,itinr}v ttf |||rif 
K -nlrn 'MrlrlKinp, ‘.I.MM iMfrt f.n iltf.ifrri 

i.ll}Mt><r'i aiu* .PiniM-fr<l lit '*U\ 

pfunp 

\2 \r.m uf rtc.friur. flir luiijlil Will 

piulviliK ll)r (ffuiigf if p.irlv, Iml Mii; u Miit 

It .mImis: Iu llir r^frnl f),,W P ;;i\rv .Mi ,uim r>f tf.diiljiv In 
M* ‘Mh I .Ml I lir p.^ii\ Im% rrf ,ii(w i| riufnin.Mu*- 

I.Mpriv liHuipMi llir riMpM uf ifi ilft-p.initiii iMinr 
-\4itul} MM', MM ilMlriM-lMlriMT ^ 4 m! IluW.Mp.M fuf ifir 
I .im.M.nfrftr uf ihr imlrjw-rMlrm t- ilfMCfrllr I Itr \% .tU 
Mi^; (mMc- uf tinll ,|ppr,|K il rlitirnf mi Mir ilrdmr uf 
mrrMtK"r.|iip fruni i»\rf ,» iimIIium in l'**v; |u 411 n 
fun.iPti JIMJIKX) I.iirn!Mli\ llir p,Mii n .»» r|iini 
(tfuii|HPC Mllirf fluin rin ufK^m^.itiuM irnuinK Mrldrr^i 
iMC !Im* % pful»|rnu Wfiilr (mIImic fr»r .1 n»ii- 

'liI?i!iuM.il inuM.ir(|i\, 4Mfl iTiliri/in^ ILmaii («*f rmi 

I.iliMp. fMurr (urtTfitl Mitiuii fuf mhI.iI Ik fin tnrii!. ihr 

>.i/»j t J fi f.iirir |Ut 4 tkft ( itt |La«t’*n 

prTu |» j;^iT 


pMilv il initrr rutnfurlMliir ulim il nMcItriui rrli^firmi 
iHmI M:lfinlM|i;t mmiim, i?li || t(i ll|f’ ( uMl Mil IM IM f' uf 
kuMMir i( liuuK [Mid Mm’ f('iu\rr\ uf Mm' Sp;Mljilr 
SmImm.i 111 (rMrlitiurudiif Im til il iipp.imti in jp uppoii- 

littii III Murufful Itiinilv pIiiMiinj? pr'iKruin ;itid ili 

? .unp.iittn fur ||,r pririMt \ uf ||m’ Afidiir liMiptiiiipv'. i u , 

ill r tifii iifM rd Mir prnrnl l?il(MpMi;d i\ilf |ii whir |i Miri 
I f< IM II Mild \(;dtii in pidilif MiltniiiiiMMtIun nnd in 
I flni Mljun 

M'l' t|l"l ^Itr llir |ili(||;i| Iriidru. ,|||(I Kivrii 

;Mi u))purinnilN pi fi.Mlii ipjlr' in ppiirriiiurnl Mm'> 
iniKiff uvM! cirii lup n niurr' 1 irdililr prup.fiMn >r| ||ir 
p.Mlv il in d.Mif.rr uf diviiifin ihr |uriK Ihn.' Imilrf 
ind (Mliun.d lirru Mi d nl I ;iui dinl in IP7 | nrid u m 
uiifffil.,| In iIm' inuir^ piMdii.d und pruttniiiir 
\I ll-MiMnrd liuiMiii.i \m ;ili*rnpu hr inpthf iimIt 

fu if.Mnfurni Mm lwif|l.d inlu luinr Mnnp rm rnfilinp n 

III. Ill p.Mll uuidd diMiliflni uidrii Mm idfr.idl irri,tiii 

fpiur.iiiun ft.ip uiMiiti ili IiMflrnhip 

I Im pulilii .d h .mIi ri uf Mm' (nfiitr h.iw' iMil mu r^;rf| 

in \Iur(M t f[ fUitu f ff.j ;jl *1(1 frpfrirrili ihr lutimni rl*' 

nun! nf ihi lUifil.d. .d!i.. itfh Im Ii.m iMri, j,, ih,, 
fiiiliir ( uninttll'f- lilMf ihr r,Ml\ J |k turri 

|t*T-,i!,..n ihii (I.vnifniflrr u -u 1 if hi.dli iMuluMtprd m* 

I hr pi < 1 4 unpmi uf Mm p.Ml 1 1 1 hr fir W lirn r pHiT |u ii 
il f iJ tif « ITM n Mrrr ri.irnrd In ihr luiirf r^nl 

iriiT ( riMr.d f iimiiii!!'* In Mm ulhrt it: ijur p,Mlirt iJir 
h .uirfi h,(\i Im f t) uti Mm u rnr uim r in !f |m ndriM r .mm! 
,Mi in Mm if rttid lu |,Mr fiflir n 

Ihr I \ I I*. M hit fi ih \ f luprd ffurn ,4 ^pli* in Mtr lift 
nl.d Ml pi'i'# it M !(' ( h tti' W ihitii* 1(1 I #ril U)t«a. W.,.l 
Muf(«,u h.ii h.id III initi.d pfupr.nn r .dltfif: fur .» 
pr niiinr I\ dr nuM f .il ii stui r r nrnr n! .* r un! ; u||r( | 
f 1 .tnutnt .nid W,i!r w.» If. nr h,u t^n lilfir .dlrfrd. huf 
Mu p.ifU h it h.M.M.utI In Mm frpirnr ,nid t'fr .iMi 

v» I .|1 r n. d t n r f 1 ! hudr inlu I VI U p,Mlirt i(( pl7 i 

'1 1 Ml ihr il.di.il f .It I iun fuf fnini* I hr *vih r -dnl I (nun f if 
I'upnl.M luftri Ihn ipld ir|i,if,Mr-. Mm- p.Ml\ 1 
iIm ffi In i.Mit .Mid inlrUr, |i|,d> frufn Mirir l.dMM uij» 
|*ut! w hlr fi frin.nni m ilh llir uid I \ f p immi (mfrlM,! 

Ml < .M.dd.Mn .1 .mmI li.M Ird In ihr I MI Ir.idrf \fid>- 

juidi |lrn s, ddtk 

ffihrr, Irtt irnjvurl.Mil p.Mlin rrl.nn luinr fnliiniinjj 

IIm- PupilI.M Minrmrnl. ungMi.dh .1 IW-Mk-I iMirt! 
Cfuirpiiis* riu»inrMC*^d In ihr King (u tutmirj |hr 
prrfhirnin.MilK I .nn Ii!M|I.tl. it inni diiidrtl intufiio 

Cf'Mipt. nf ihrin riirnlMlU iumrf\,»!iw* ( >:i |hr 

Ir If. Mir ( ununnnnti .Mr .ijj.nn inrrlMig. *dfrf 
<d pfuHiipiiun \r\rr uf licntfii.Mur in \1ufiKru. in 
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|)iifl In'ctiiist' ihr l/NTlMrrw off potmlint Mipporlrru. 
lliry tirv prrlinps hoping lo ftirr brKrr uiidrr tlio now 
ntirnr rtuly eif I’foyprii'i oimI StM’ltilisin, Ami In llio 
nifMOllnir now pnrtirs, ^iicli ih IIu* l.*l|)f*fiil Proj^fivisivo 
I*urly ory,iini/ril by ( ifi^tiblftncii btl^lno^^tnon, 
pfollfrrnlr. Oiir of tlioni, (hr Ilif-buM'd Aollon Parly, 
which appciirrd (a offer ihc potnithd of l)rfn>(lng nind 
Kroop^ into politics, Is tdrrady rrnl l>y <llssrns|on 
iunooK Its foondrrs. 

None of the pjirllcs, for over a dcoidr, has bren able 
lo rnobillrr sofficirnt snp|>ort lo back up ihr riemands it 
makes on the KImk. 'I'hey l',ave only the power Ilassan 
chooses loyjve them, but 'diey remain hopeful still of a 
meaningful role While rehtclani to perpetuate the 
status (pai. iltey responded lo the <»verlurrs he bewail lo 
maki’ lo them in |!)7I about parlicipabon In the 
Kovernmenl. and they are willing to ojren a dialogue 
ssilli him. a|)parently on the grounds that they have 
nolhiiiK to lose On the Issue of reviving the claim lo 
the Spanish Sahara, which the KIny. Is iislny In part lo 
heal divisions, the parties have rallied around him. and 
their leaders underl(M»k missions to explain the 
Moroccan position to foreign yewernmenis. 

file extenl of the parties* poptdar appeal is 
questionable Some of them, including the UNFP. 
iSfdnuned Hassan s decision to postpmie parliamen- 
tary elections b(*yond HITo because it will allow them 
lime to build up their strenylh, Party oryani/atioris in 
the countryside are vesliyial or non-existent, and urban 
rnendM’rship has fallen during the years without elec- 
tion'. 

In view (tf their past experieiur. many |)olilically 
assure Moroccans are pouuihly skeptical of the vague- 
ly '(H'ialist yoals that im»sl of the parties proclaim, and 
they prohahly douhl that reparlltirjn of the national 
ssrallli or similar moves would l»enefil them directly. 
The pf(»yrams of the parties are not s(K-cific. offering 
no straleyirs h»r the helternienl of MorcK'co. Aithonyh 
ii» the lony term the performance of lire politicians 
miyhl improve, especially as the ycncrati(m gap in the 
parlies narrosvs in the next 10 lo 15 years, at this stage 
the parties do not have the capacity to act as a catalyst 
b*r [Mipniar discontent or as a viable force for 
prrrgressivr change. They are fightirrg defensively 
against a strong regime and also among themselves. 

d. Labor 

The largest and most imiH)rtant trade union in 
Moroexx), the UM I , has not sought a directing role. Its 


long-liim* leader. Mahjnuh Men Seddlk, Is closely lletl 
to the UNFP. and union meiidjers prohahly constitute 
the hackhone of that parly, hut the UMT is riot for- 
mally affiliated with It, While lien Seddlk talks n 
radical political line jind is proudnent in iriternatloiuil 
labor affairs, he has. fc»r the most part, ermfined IjM'F 
actions tf> llu»se that l)rlng direct henefits lc» the 
workers. 

Ihdike labor onions In most developing countries, 
which are ancillary Insirnmeiils of cotdrol under the 
authorities, tin* UMT exists as a separate entity with ii 
hiise in nrl>an labor. It has. with partial exceptions, 
resisted snhordinathm to governmental authority and 
preserved l*s organi/atiomd integrity. It has also 
accepted a limited role and concentrated its activity on 
"hread-and-huttcr * trade tinionism. For this reason, it 
has hriui snccessfnl as a union. Fven though UMT 
sirengtir has dwindled, largely hecausr* of tm- 
emph»ynient, to alxatt hidf the (KMMHK) memlrers it 
claimed in the mi(M!K)0*s. the union has and uses the 
right to strike, having organized an average of HC strikes 
m Walk-outs a year between 1070 and 1073. with an 
annual loss nf roughly HO.tKK) work-days. 'I*hrot]ghout 
the pa't decade, the onion has won for its tnerrdrers 
henefits <lispmp(»rtlonalr to the general economic 
situation S<»mrlin»cs it has blocked sncIi measures as 
cuts in the work-week, which might have helped the 
government lo share jolrs and ease the unemployment 
situation. 

Why does I lassan permit the corrtinued existence of 
a disciplined powrr gr<»up lira! is not under his control? 
I'lu* answer lies in the fact that the UMT is essentially 
middle cla's. Uniorr memhers, for the tmsi part, have 
steady jobs and see themselves far l)elter off than many 
around lliern. I hey thus share (he King's interest in 
nrainlaining stability. Moreover, the UMT’s local af- 
filiates havf* prohahly experienced the tough actions 
taken l)y provincial governors— many of wlu)m were in 
die past secomled from the army — against labor 
militants, and the onion as a whole sees reasmi lo fear 
a military takeover of the government. 

Hassan’s regime harasses the UMT and punishes its 
sometimes overly zealous criticism of him. (Ben Seddik 
was imprisoned most recently for anti-government 
speeches made during the disturbances after the 1967 
Arah-Israeli war. hut there was scanc suspicion then 
that die regime had taken action to help him refurbish 
his revolutionary image and improve his standing with 
the more militant factions of his union,) For the most 
part, however, the UMT manages not to offend the 
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Kill)', |)crliii|)s ns n rcsnil of llic iici'otlatloiis Ucii Scd- 
(llk liiiN In (lie ptisl v()n(luel(Hl willi lilin, hotli personal- 
ly and iliroii^li inlerinediarics, 'rlie operations ol the 
union are lliiis L:lrenins(Tll)e(i: It avoids associalhui 
u'llli student disorders and its strikes rarely have 
ptdllieal overtoiK's. In short, the IJMT knows the limits 
of Its power, and it knows tliat efforts to aecpiire more 
would he met with force. 

B. Indocision on Key Issues 

'rhe existence of the various power blocs and/or 
pressure groups In Moroccan society has deterred the 
kind of decisive actior* that would have meant 
ov(*rriding established interests and tightening govern- 
ment authority. Ilassan, with his propensity for ar- 
bitrating among contending forces, 1ms attempted to 
ap|)ease them when convenient to do so; and he has 
been dlsinclim*d l)y temperament to make bard 
decisioiis on developmental matters. The result has 
been a vacillating approach to domestic prol)lcms and 
an emphasis on tlu* ptd)lic relatiotis aspects of issues 
and projects. I hese characl('ristics have been apparetit 
In the government s economic planniiig and in its 
approach to education. 

?. Economic Planning 

'rhe fundamental defects in Morocco’s early 
development efforts were best defined by a survey 
team of tlu* Intermitional Hank for Heconstriiction and 
Development (II>HD) in Wliilc recognizing 

that the decline in tlie economy^** during the first 
decade of independence reflected the departure of 
large numbers of French settlers and the resultant out- 
flow of ca|)ital. the mission stressed as an important 
contributing factor the faulty planning machinery that 
had been established. This machinery, the mission 
found, was cumbersome with regard to decision- 
making and virtually noncxistcr»t for purposes of 
implementation. 

Morocco’s planning mechanism was devised soon 
after independence by the politicians then serving in 
llie government. It was the Superior Planning Council, 

“7Vir Eamnmlt: ncvelufmiriit a f Morocco, puhlislicd for IBRD 
!>>■ thr JdliMs Hopkins Univnsily Press. Hulllmorp. Mcl.. 1966. 

”lti the first rlrt-adc- nf IiKlcprnttence, Morocco's nntional output 
grrw liy an annual average of only 1.6 percent and thus declined on 
a per capita basis. 


eotnposed ol all tin* inend)ers of a large Cabinet and 
niUi! Ollier representatives: thrtje speaking for 
agrleidlure and selected l)y llte Union of Moroccan 
Agricoltnre, which is e.ssentially a pressure group of the 
hig landowners; three for lahor, named by the UMT; 
and three for busines.s, selected by the Chambers of 
Ctuninerce and Industry. 

The de.sign of this council was aimed largely at 
placating diverse views and Interests. Its deliberations 
iicstdted in the 1960-6*1 plan, whicli divided its 
emplinsis between agriculture and industry and tried 
to give something to everyone. The high level of public 
itivestinent that it called for (Id percent of the gross 
tiomeslic product), while never fully ucliievcd, was suf- 
ficient to bring on inflation, balance of payments 
deficits, and declining foreign exchange reserves, The 
economy was growing at a rate of under 3 percent a 
year instead of the projected 6 percent, and the plan 
was simply abandoned about 1963. 

Hy the mid-19G0 :. IIas.san liud succeeded in under- 
cutting the autliorily of the politicians, and respon- 
.sibi.lity for economic planning fell more directly on 
him. He did not improve the planning mechanism. 
Instead of sharpening the focus of the council which 
liad drawn up the 1960-64 plan, he increased its size. 
He renamed it the Superior Council for National 
Development and Planning, and he included in its 
membership the governors and other officials of the 19 
provinces and the 2 prefectures into which the country 
was then divided. Planning efforts, still little more 
tliun vague suggestions for public investment, reflected 
the King s preoccupation with political objectives. Aid 
to .small farmers was sacrificed to more impressive proj- 
ects, such as dam construction, which were usually 
announced with considerable fanfare. Most of the 
dams, moreover, were in areas where they benefitted 
the already relatively prosperous modern sector of 
agriculture and the influential landowners. 

As the 1965-67 plan was allegedly prepared under 
the personal direction of the King, members of the 
Superior Council may well have feared that fun- 
damental criticism would be considered an affront. 
Calais were again unrealistic, although spending had 
been reduced to conserve remaining foreign exchange, 
and a drought had further lowered the rate of 
economic growth. This plan fared no better than the 
earlier effort, and the greatest lags were in the priority 
sectors, with spending on agriculture amounting to 
only two-thirds of the planned investment. 
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In none of these efforts was any kind of a coordi- 
nating or supervisory authority empowered to over- 
see plan fulfillment.^^ Some agencies, such as the 
Division for Economic Coordination, were established 
but not used, and provincial governors complained 
on occasion that they bad not been informed of proj- 
ects that were underway in their areas. IBRD, at one 
point, threatened to suspend its assistance because of 
the Moroccuas* poor administration.^^ 

Foreign aid did little to dispel the economic stagna- 
tion. In the early and mid-i9G0’s Morocco was receiv- 
ing roughly $150 million a year from over 20 countries 
and several international agencies. These resources, 
however, were dissipated in a multitude of projects, 
many of which had only token effect. Donor nations 
complained that they were given no clear-cut plan of 
priorities or requirements. Although the economy, 
with its emphasis on the impressive, long-gestation 
projects, was gradually providing the means for future 
improvement, indecision -md lack of direction con- 
tinued to characterize its management until the lute 
1960*s. 

2. The Language of Education 

Similar indecisivenoss is apparent in Morocco’s 
failure to define tlic aims of national education. The 
dispute, when the nation won its independence, 
centered on the Arabization of the educational system, 


comparisons often made between Tunisia and Morocco, 
to the detriment of llic latter, arc instructive in connection with 
economic planning. Bourguiba too had problems of overcoming 
vested interests wlien he catiic to power. He did not begin to em- 
phasize economic planning until he hud established the control 
of the Neo*Destour Party (now the Ocstouriun Socialist Party) 
throughout the country, replacing locally elected officials with 
centrally appointed ones. The party, working through such means 
as its agricultural and commercial cooperatives, then implemented 
the changes .sought by llic planners. The government thus came 
to dominate most aspects of the economy, and Ahmed Ben Salah 
was a virtual economic czar. (See Douglas Ashford, Morocco— 
Tunisia; Politics and Planning, Syracuse University Press, N.Y., 
1965.) Time, however, has not been kind to these comparisons. 
Despite early successes in achieving its goals, the Tunisian system 
has not proved more efficacious than the more liuphazard Mo- 
roccan approach. Dissension in the Tunsiun countryside and de- 
clining agricultural output led to abandonment of collectiviza- 
tion policies and decentralization of control. The 1969-72 plan 
was abandoned, and Ben Salah is in exile in Paris. 

Ashford, op. dt., p, 35. 

Research Memorandum RAF-IB, 8 August 1968. 

^oRubut, A-06, 22 January 1971. 


and it pitted those who wanted education to promote 
the traditional culture against those who wanted 
priority given to social reform and therefore urged 
technical education and a flexible approach to the 
language issue. The former, urging instant Arabization 
of the curricula, tended to slight reality: the system 
Morocco had inheriletl upon independence was almost 
entirely French, and teachers and textbooks in Arabic 
were few in number. The opponents of Arabization 
favored working toward a bilingual system and main- 
tained that practical possibilities must determine 
doctrine. 

Two national conferences were held on education, 
one in 1964 and one in 1970, attended by educators, 
members of the Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
and regional representatives. The 1964 conference 
rejected tho principle of bilingualism. A more vacil- 
lating approach was taken in the 1970 meeting, which 
gave greater weight to the problems inherent in Arab- 
ization, 

The King catered to various interests on the matter. 
Despite the decision of tlic 1964 conference, he ap- 
pointed Mohaninicd Bonliima as Education Minister 
and supported him in tho retention of French as the 
primary teaching language. In 1967, however, in an 
apparent overture to tlie traditionalist old-guard of the 
I.sti(ilal, Bcniuma was replaced by Abdclhadi 
Boutaleb, a graduate of the Islamic Qarawiyin 
University and a proponent of rapid Arabization. For a 
while, it was a formal requirem::nt that all primary in- 
struction be in Arabic, despite the fact that most secon- 
dary school subjects were taught in French. 

In practice, Arabic was taught wbere there were 
teachers and books and ignored where programs could 
not be changed. Given no clear mandate, the 
professional educators attempted to sliow progress 
toward Arabization to satisfy political demands. At the 
same time, they tried to avoid interference from public 
groups, continued to employ French teachers because 
qualified Moroccans were very few in number, and 
worked toward the retention of French in secondary 
schools. 

A workable system lias gradually evolved. Arabic is 
taught in the first several years of primary school, 
French is then introduced as a subject, and on the 
secondary level students arc given the choice of a 
monolingual (Arabic or French) or a bilingual 
program. The system, in fact, is similar to one Tunisia 
adopted in the lute 1950’s and Morocco denounced at 
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tlir (linr «s a (It'iiial of llu* Arab horitugc. Arublzutfon of 
(ho entire system remains the official goal, but it is u 
very distant one. Hilingualism is encouruged through- 
out the school system, and government publications 
point with pride to the increasing numbers of bi- 
lingual students. ''' 

III. THE DYNAAMCS OF CHANGE 

The disinclination or inability of other institutions 
and forces in tlie s(;jiety to guide development efforts 
produced a vacuum which is gradually being filled by 
llie l)ureaucracy and. to a lesser extent, by the business 
community. The. actions of both groups arc having the 
effect of propelling the nation along the path of 
change. As they are essentially task-oriented, the first 
result of tlieir efforts is increased efficiency in the ad- 
ministration of the country, but social repercussions 
arc becoming evident. 

Two factors underlie this development. First, such 
matters us the language of education have been slowly 
dropping from the arena of public debate, and the 
elaboration and implementation of various policies 
and projects have been increasingly left to the 
specialists concerned with them. Second, these 
specialists work not as individuals but rather as cogs of 
organizations or institutions. As such, they are winning 
the confidence of the King. For example, the civil serv- 
ants who drew up the 197' 1-77 development plan and 
gave form and meaning to Hassan's vague suggestions 
concerning the public good pose no competition to 
him and no challenge to his style of leadership, and he 
accordingly endorses their proposals. 

The prerequisite for tbe course the bureaucrats and 
the entrepreneurs have been pursuing has been the 
evolution of an educational system responsive to the 
needs of the nation and of a corps of trained and ex- 
perienced personnel. Deficiencies in both education 
and experience were great when Morocco became in- 
dependent, and they arc being overcome only gradual- 
ly. Yet as the educational system improves and as com- 
petency increases throughout the society, other aspects 
of change are going forward. The Moroccan case thus 
illustrates the potency of education and its in- 
•sr-relationship with other aspects and phases of the 
cumulative process of change. 


A. Education as an Object and Agent of 
Change 

As an object of change, education has been treated 
haphazardly, i.e., it has not been consistently shaped 
in accord with a plan designed to meet national needs. 
At the time of independence, the goal of Arabization 
was combined with the aim of rapid expansion of the 
system. Based understandably on emotional and 
cullurul concerns, these twin goals resulted in a con- 
siderable lowering of academic standards. They 
slighted the needs for trained nmnpowcr and ignored 
the lesson that national development correlates more 
closely with higher education than with the numbers 
educated. 

Emphasis in educational programs did not begin to 
shift until the 1968-72 plan was formulated. That plan 
began the gradual diversion of resources away from 
primary education and toward the forms of more 
direct assistance in meeting manpower needs; e.g., 
secondary schooling and, in particular, vocational 
training. Even then the allocation for secondary 
schools was low and, in fact, did not reach 40 percent 
of the educational budget until 1973. The number of 
vocational programs, however, was increased at the 
end of the 1960 s and scholarship preference was given 
to scientifically and technically specialized students. 
To formalize the “now look’* in education the Ministry 
for Higher, Secondary, and Technical Education and 
Cadre Training was established in 1968. 

Despite this slow evolution of a more practical 
educational doctrine, the Moroccan system’s short- 
comings are still manifold. It remains an uneasy mix of 
secular and religious, public and private, and Arab 
and French elements. About 12% of all primary 
students — and 28% of the 530,000 pupils in rural 
areas — in the 1971/72 school years were attending 
Koranic schools. Although these schools were placed 
under the Ministry of Education in 1968 and increased 
weight in the curriculum has been given to reading 
and writing, the emphasis continue;? to be on mem- 
orizing religious texts. The best schools are still 
the private ones, and they are attended by about 10% 
of all students. These pupils are, of course, from the 


**For example, The Organization and Evolution of Modem 
Morocco, The Ministry of Information, Rabat, 1973, p. 283, reports 
that the percentage of students receiving "bilingual diplomas" rose 
from 37 i>crccnt of ti*e total in 1,965 to 78 percent in 1971. 


families of the well-to-do, and the ^^chools that they 
prefer are those operated by the French University and 
Cultural Mission {Mission universitaire et culturelle 
francaise — MUCF). 

Most children in Morocco still do not attend school. 
Of the approximately 3.2 million between the ages cf 8 
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and 14, at the time of the last census in 1971, only 42% 
were iti school, Of (hut total, slightly over 08% were 
hoy,s and almost 70% lived in urban ureas, 'rhe fjcrcent- 
a^c of the 8-14 year-olds attendinn school rose to 44% 
in 197.3/74, thus barely keeirliiK up with the iropula- 
tion increase. 

The Moroccan school system provides for five years 
of primary education; one year of so-called secondary 
ob,servution, which is devoted largely to ir'*eiisive 
study of I'rench; and six years of ,secondary school, 
divided info two three-year cycles. The first of these 
cycles provides general academic studies, and the sec- 
ond offers the option of continuing academic courses 
(Arabic or modern letters, experimental ,science, 
economics, and mathematics) or undertaking 
agricultural, industrial, commercial, or hotel training. 
Higher education Is provided mainly by the 
Mohammed V University in Rabat, which has 
branches in Casablanca, Fes, Marrakech, and 
Tetouun, and whose total enrollment was just under 
18,000 in 1972/73. Advanced studies are also pursued 
at the I-slamicQurawiyin University in Fes, where only 
about 800 students ar( enrolled, and at various 
specialized institutions, 

Tl'-c quality of Moroccan education remains poor. 
Many graduates of primary schools arc little more than 
functionally literate (only about a third of them pa,ss 
the examination required for continuance of their 
studies), and few of the secondary school students 
(pialify for a diploma. The Upper Secondary School 
Certificate (referred to as the haccalaurcat) has been 
awarded to somewhat fewer than 5,000 a year in the 
197()s and the Technical Diploma to only alnrut 1,000. 
Attrition rates at all levels are high. Shortage of 
instructors is a ma)or obstacle to progress, and only an 
estimated >30% of those teaching have completed the 
regular three-year course at one of the teacher-training 
institutes. Many teachers circumvent the supposed 
requirements by working as assistants or trainees. In 
secondary education, where recent efforts have been 
made to upgrade the level of instruction, about half 
the teachers arc foreign, most of them French. 

Education is nonethcle.ss having a significant im- 
pact on Moroccan society; it is an important agent of 
change. The reasons for this are threefold: great 
numbers have been educated; a stress on higher educa- 
tion has emerged; and an educated elite, still com- 
posed largely of those schooled abroad, has been in- 
creasing in numbers and slowly gaining authority in ; 


many fields. Including leaching and the administra- 
tion of education. 

In the momimcutal la.sk of providing basic learning 
to a rapidly Increasing impiilation the Moroccan 
achievement in less than two decades of independence 
should not be underesllmaletl. During (heir |)rotec- 
torale, the I'rench had discouraged even the concept of 
mu.ss education, and many of the Moroccans at that 
time saw schooling largely as a medium for 
perpetuating Islamic values. When the protectorate 
(uided, only about 40(),()()0 were attending .schools of 
any kind, most of them rellgiou.s. Some 300 to 400 
went to .school each year in l''rance. but it has been 
reported that oidy 100 of those educated in Morocco 
held the Ixwcalaurcal. Against this background, 
Moroccan gains are impressive. By the 10()0/()1 sclmol 
year, students numbered almost one million and 
roughly one-tenth of them were in secondary school. 
The literacy rate at that time had reached 17% of those 
over 5 years of age. and it had grown to 24% when the 
1971 census was taken. 

The momentum in primary cduciil'''ri began to slow 
about the mkl-I96()’s, probably reflecting a public 
realizutiou that a few years of schooling provided no 
panacea and a concomitant decline in parental desire 
to send their children to school. Subsecpiently. public 
expem: ..e on primary education declined us a 
proportion of the budget, and in the past decade 
enrollment in the lower .schools has increased at an an- 
nual average rate of abotit 40,(K)0 (.sec table), in con- 
trast to yearly increases of over 100.000 in the late 
1950’.s, i.e., from 2.30,000 in 1955 to 735,000 in 1960. 

As the expansion of primary .schooling slowed, enroll- 
ment in .secondary schools and in institutions of higher 
learning more than doubled, and the ratio of primary 
to .secondary students has fallen from six to one to un- 
cIcT foiir to one. 


School Enroliincnt 


School Year 
19&I/G5 
1968/69 
1969/70 
1970/71 
1971/72 
1972/73 
1973/74 


Primary 
1.105.182 
1.135,865 
1.142.810 
1,175.227 
1.231.936 
1.275.857 
1.337.93 1 


Sccondory 

170.957 

287.438 

293.193 

328.880 

313.414 

334.952 

361.636 


Institutions of 
Higlicr Learning 
c,9000 
11.911 
12.770 
16,009 
17,025 
21.829 


*Slatlstic5 not uvuilabic. 

Soitrc^ Annualrc StatMque du Maroc. DlrecUon <lo I, Slatlstl- 
que Rabat; U SUmHon Economlque du Maroc. Secretariat ifEtat 

cl;.”" of Modem 
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FnMil lh(* sr(‘oii(lnrv scImm)! sliitlriils, ii (‘(ur of (nilnnl 
iMiiiipoWof K slowly clrvrl(»|)iii^. Alllioo^^li siiidrnls 
hav(* provrd roliirluiil ((» piirsnr llir l(n-lMiloal 
proi;mms, idltals liavr hhkIo fo op^'riuK’ Uir 

(’onrscs and tlio niiiiil)or *»f stiidrnts r*'(’rlvln(» soon* 
vocallonni Iriiiiiln^ In sot iidary scliools is now 
loufdily 2^% (»f ((Mill (’iifolliniMil. ()lli(;fs siihscMpnailly 
ri'ul^'c InilnliiK at sikIi spiTlal sriiools as (hr Mahal 
(irnliM for rroh^vslonal 'I'rainlnj;, wlik’li ofh'rs li:slrii(’ 
(Ion in Industrial arts and oflln* work and which rc- 
<|nlr('s for adnilssiini two or lliriM* yi^ars of secondary 
school. 'I'hc >?rowlnj.; innnhers of (hose lef’linically 
trained is evidence of a niori' practical ii|>proach to 
edncalion. l)ron^;ht on hy the s('rlons niieniph»yinr*n( 
anion^ the unskilled and the concomitant thanand for 
skilled workers. At hlyjier levels of education loo, 
sciiaitific aiai other sp(*ciali/ed studies are ^alnin^ on 
the old-lliia* favorites of Iheraltire aial law. At 
Mohammed V University enrollment in the faculties 
of science, medicint*. and ('nvdneeriiif; tripled helwern 
IM(w/()S and 1071/72. to reach .'l.noOin thi* lalli'r yvnr, 
whereas the facul(i(*s of law, letters, and sociology did 
not (luite douhle in si/e. Knrollment in those studies 
was non(*thel(*ss lhre(» limi's thi’ nunther of those pur- 
suing a scientific <llscipllne. so that the predihaiions of 
students cannot he said to conform with the 
preferences <»f llie iuithorilies. 

Tlir third reason education is sinnificant as on 
a^'ent of change in Morocvo stems, in a sense. froi?i 
negative jiction (»n thi* part of the ^overnnamt: it di<l 
far less than most m^wlv Independent countries to cur- 
tail the influence of the former n»|oni/er, In ediicalioi: 
the French imprint has mi'anl that, while the tjuulily 
of Moroccan sch<M)linK is iwarr. there is a small tnire of 
the truly W(dl educated These include the s(une (i.(MK) 
seconilary schcxd students who attend the 
l*rench-ot)erated Ml'OF institutions. Manv of tliM 
jiroup are !hen armni^ the iipprosimately .j.tMM) who u 
abroad (’ach year for higher <'ducation. 

Most of (hose who have studied abroad return 
home. Amon>; Moroccan students. In nuMrasI to those 
of many countries, no particular "hraln-drain" is evi- 
dent. I he reason they reltirn is prrsumal)ly related to 
their swial oriKin: most are frmn the svrl!-to-do 
families and, thoiiKli they may hr critical of Hussan’s 
regime, they probably see for liicmsrivrs a srctirc. and 
perhatJs promising, future In Morocco.” 

rrtiirn **f (hr Ituiulrrtl »h(> rrt'rivr r^cti srar 

);f)\rriiriiriit srlioIaohi(n dhtTMtl U rvltlrnlN nxtir 

proltlrmiilic In rrnnl lavri. |»arrnl» arr rrf]uirnJ In ;><»%( » 
which li fcturnnl wlirn llir %(utlrnt i'»inir% Immp 
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As ('(lii(‘iiliiili tins worked iis <ui (i>;eM( of rliiiii^e, l( 
Ims l»eeii Inereiisliinly nti ohjeel of eliiiiiKe. lliiil Is. 
duip'd lo siillsfy re(|iiirenieiits for Iniioed noiii|iowrr. 
Tims llie rtlipimsis on Jily.lier ediieitllon mid im 
voeiilloitiil Imlhliif; tieil IreKim to eiiieiy.e in llie lute 
IIMiOs is lieliii' slreiiitliiened. Tiiroiif;lmiit tlie veins 
middle-level ediieiitors Imve pressed for these 
developmeiiis, mid tlios*' trniiied idiroml liiive heeii In 
the front riinks of the movement, Divisions In the 
ministries of erliienllon Imve heen lieiideil hy sneh 
Kriidnotes of the Sorhoime ns Niieer td-l'ii/irl inid 
Ahmed Stdini. who In lire enriy ItXIO’s nrKiieil iiKnInsI 
Arnhl/iitlon mid iirKed limt the ednealiomd system he 
iidnpted to emdile the yomn; Moroeetiii to nirii n ||v 

' "l>'’iil"K Into the tnoilern 

world, Many of these divisimi ehlefs are seernitiKly 
better rpialified for their jobs than are the ministers, 
Ahdelkritn llnlitn. who served recently ns Minister nl 
Higher I'.dneation. for esarnple, ssent no hlKlier than 
seeondarv sr hool. 


One movement in whiel; these middle-level person- 
nel have heen Insirnrneninl is the eslahljs|iri)rnl of 
speelal seliooN to meet labor market needs Mos| „f 
them— sneh as the ScIkkiI of Mines and the Hnssan II 
Instlliile of Aiponomy— are operated hy the Koverri- 
merit hnt they are not InlrKral parts of ihe school 
systetii The most presti,ri„iis of ihese iristilirfrs is the 
Moroeean School of Administration OtKnni/ed in 
train (M-rsotinel for the ,\JorcHian civil servjer. it offers 
a three-year irronratn for officials who have hud four nr 
rnnre sears of Koverntnenl M-rvin- Knrnlhnrnt uveraRes 
only ahonf :;-■)(), hnt the jnoRfurn is fe(virledl\ .if IiIrIi 
ipiality 

i hese s|)(x-ijd schools, in some rttrastire. sulislitnlr 
for a revarnpiriR of the rcRiilar system Iriiplrmetitation 
of eotnprelterisive eliatiRe rcpilres dreisjons from the 
lop. and on this level the .onrse is still laislr.idv Thr 
frripienl reorRanIrnllon of the ediiealional rninistrlrs 
(Ihe hlRher edneatlon |>ortfollo. for .-sample, has d|s- 
a|)pear(d and reap|M-are(| in the (adiinrt, sometimes 
eoinhirird ss ith viK-allonal IraininR and sorrretimes nnt) 
and the shiftiriR of ministers .letrrs the development ol 
consistent and firm leadership Yet irierrasitiK mttnhrrs 
of profroinrials are working in the nhicational field, 
and their soinetirnes lrnt)ni\ise<l s.ihilinns In pmlilerns 
Rise csiderKT that they are ssorkiriR In meet iiiili.irnd 
nresis. 


,V.re ,/r /Vrsrnrrt.a.a, 1%', (,>uir„,urnru,r Mini.lo ,.l f 
n..i. l„ I \V(tlum /.;mm«i.a. ../ S 

Atlirrtefl Ne« V,ul. |!»rM. |M 
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0. Tho Emorgonco of Ihe Prolouionols and 
fho Managers 

Al ;Mttl tnhidir IrvrK llir NtffhH 

r>Mi M rtirrilorrtM V In ilrvrlnpinj?, jitnl llir 

iMlfi'/MK fury nn tl wlioir in niihjrM lo 

ftilintuil ( rilf'fift (fl fi/KfUii/ittifUK frcniHnjriU, 
IffiiniiiK It h Ifriftniinj? nii iritpoMfinl irinlruinnil for 
rffn litiK f hdiiKf' (ItMftiKlwnil (hr ( fMiril/v 

Whrn Wtttnvvn lire tiiijr itMlrpriiflrnl |tn 
KMVTfiifiirtil \\ii% nrvrfriy liiiiilril in m|k,( tl (iiuhliio 
liy ihr (|ii»ilUy tittd intnihrrn Ilf itn ( ivil AImiiiI 

lO.tMKl pinifiruiv nr fnitirltN |uiU n( (hr 

IoIaI, Urrr hrhl hv t' rriH'lunrit, n\hfi urfr flinlrunlrd h\ 
Mnriui aii offi* i(di ittul Inid lirrt) div frditrfi hrhuf 
ih'' piddle In (rplm r llu’in. ihrrr urrr - nerordiiifr |n 
nil rnllmdlr nf nt) rjirlv I'rimr Miiiiilrr - l.CMKI 
(pnilifird Mnnwrarm >' <)vrr ll r (hr \\ouh . 

innl/iitinii »i| (hr n\A|rrii hiin hrrn iUi ftrnphnh^d in 
pfift. «ind hv (hr r;»flv i^lTOn (hr nnmhrr i.| 

I friuh rinp|n\rrn. rti |r.ni\r nf Iriif lirr», \\n\ ehnnn In 
ilhnni H.(KKJ 

shfiflti^rn prrnhi. in;titdv ;il |(:r niiddir IrvrN. hilt 
(pnilifird prfMniiirl tirr hrt tinijn):; |rn fritnitHtU 
*iv*iilrihlr, iind tl^tnd.min ;ind rn ruiliiirnt rrilrrn* nrr 
.uxtndinyd) Adv^tnerrnrnl ihrmif^l, fhr riUiln in 
no hui^rf nmnind* nid a Ivw \nii(n- (» , hnm rtiU- tui h 
m dT'W'iir-nld liiirli firm hrikli. uho h;u In-ro 

iiu: in roinnmk phinnin^ 'iinr* luu* -md \xux tmnird 

Sre’rrl;ifv »d Sliiir fief Phinninf: in n)7l~,ifr. fnr (hr 
(irn| pnir. iitt/iinin^t rninlxirri;il iiiPm Ihr n\n!r-,n .,t 
\Winlr rnnlimirx |n hii k adniiniilfjilixr \ 15 : 1 * 7 . hnt 
rlnir^in nf inrflirirm \ eind nndfr.n*»m r Imx r Irtn 
frri|i»rnl ill rriml \rtifn n^xiriillx . |irf fnr.n.ilu r it inn 
protin^ xxilh r^(>f rirmr. *ind (hr hufiMiumi x. ;n it 
hrttnnrx imiiimi„n,diml. it itt^lf ^ nru uh nd coMip^ 
hig. pfo'idinjt fo* (hr tndiviihnd vi rlrfinrtf rn|r in (m 
(»reiini/iilinii mtitrlv rmj.icrtf in milinmd drxrli.p. 

nirnl 

Ihr rlniiu:in 5 ; (.ilikf nf (hr pfnvimiiil CM\(-ff,nrt it 
*Mir nf (hr fm«| tignifit *inl indii f.f m u \\iir nf 

fUUfrri W V* |uV. i, 

>,n.£Ut K^Ui.^l r- Inmr!.^ ( nonult 
On* pJin p 121 

I I'l ijir £i>irir.v»rnf, *1 l«‘a)kni 

.trxft ihtnr in iKr niiJjljiet nwmUi 

I* I>ir MtiVi |(i^ (.mrf 

anm*|*U l» (nil thr U 

U»r ,m! (ti« leainr,| 

^caili.l iKr mrrtfaKirc •*( tlw li .1 irttwr at a ^Mr -UK 
leatlt ItOKr tTft taf»*r t-irraiHTMXrt in nutn drtrl«}>if ^ tYMtnftin 


pri'^nnm l In I^Kil fftnt nf (hr In pmUm rt in(r. u hk h 
(hr iniinirv \\n% (hrn ditidrrf ttrrr K'orfnrd hv 
ntrnihrrt nf (hr Ahimiilr l*und\. ir. f,u,|v ihtf^mt 
frhifpft nhnni llje-tnn pfrnin»td*l\ nsmlrd fn krrp 
hilpp\ u|(h nflininiUmlitr Vtrr^d nihrr flnwr- 

Hi (Itr limr nm hi^rh f^nkfuft nffiirrt tr,f„n(rd 
fomi ihf firnn. und ihrnw^rhnuf (hr tr;nt (nnti ^:n\rr- 
nnft h;i\r Inirl tl lM(krn*iiml in (hr nnlifiUt nr fn (hr 
pnli/r In Pi;,’ hnurtrr. f|ynt;in «ppnin(rd I f t}r\\ 

Ko'f fnnrt. tuitl nnm h;id n tr< miiv wrv irr 
InnkKfnnnd Mn.f h;id hr, ,, rilhn h*. td nffin^h. 
fin^tm iid tjMi iidit*c. nr (i ji* hrrt. timl nnr tt ^ ^Ip 
hiuxrr |hf \ ttifr nmeiud mIw* U , ;nnr nf fhrir xitilh. 

('ihdd *'( (hi'in U ioK nndi f I*) 

ll,.- niillt iUltl r.ihrl iUtrnl. 
«f lltr |4 liilrtint »|„. |,r.„| ||,.- miIkIh „f 

llir |>lii\jii(»r ;|)„| , t„^(ljiii)|r llir uiwli ii| t||r truiir 
tllilliillii -. I|if,(i4;||,„,| (lir , ,„,„|n I lirit .|.ia||fi, nlj,,,,, 
for llirit jcilf. iiiiil llir «; 1 V IM «llii|| liir\ tlirni 

(Mil llir pti.I.-il.K „„„r U?1|«.M;II1| ill.,,, ^inlliiiip ritr in 
ptiMIM.Ijiic .1 iwr.iliv. iiiniKr i.f ||,r fiiii rtl.tnr„|, 
ll|r> ilfr wiIimIK IIk ntil^ Kj it (•.rnl Ml i\ n jti mcIumI 
icnl.l.f Uill, llir |-.|Mi!.,li..n I 111’ iirftfrr ,.f ||,rif 

Mint -.<■ in .l:(r, iji,f. lirti l, Ill |.f,,jri ll ill,, I mliiiing 

pr.n.itif MipiMut it .|jf(i, nil |„ .Irlrmiilir, |,„| j,,. 
(»r.iMiit; 111 ,( 1 , 1 ,, rt ,,( llir, I, (,>ri,r ,(tr, im! IrMiiiiiic f>’i 
llirit i,.|n llir (nrrm.Kl t,i„.,i ||,p p,n,^„r j, |}(r 

( iiiirr N,||,»>| ill Krnilr.i, Hliid, ,.((r(t iiniiiMli,.,, in 
IV( (Im f ill, llr, It .111(1 ill .((Ilninillt.iIiN r tlll.jr, It 111 |(|71 
ilNnlll fill ilir i,pp(„ti,„.,|. It VK) r,tuh llirn 

w li.nl „ ,„>(|, ,i!t .Ilirii.lrtl III,- KrniliM u |„»,| 

lnrii«>v«* ft* 4..K. c , 

* *'• •' »*«» nr^pernt inn»tn^ ifjr 

l^-M. ((...(, iin.l ill „||„ f liii-li lrtrl (;..trr(„nr„| 

IImI, ll it Ilir ( 

^!•,^r(,„nr„| .„„,,„1|,,| tr, ,,„ „f ,1,^ |„„g 

Iniiirr ,t . ,-,Mi„C I,. Ih llir r,|4l.|„|,r,| p,.,, Ij,r. ,,i ||,r 
KldC. I.lkr; i,„|,.„i„|- (innil rt, j,,|,t ,.,,| „f |,i, 1 ^,, 
'(• 11.(1 tvtir,,. .U„| i,p|H,i„|, ,K.,t,,n„r| „„ t|,r 

,.,Mt ,.f ,„„,,H,r,„r I trl, ||,r rttr|,|iM| p|„„p|,.,,^ 
iMl'inrt, ilir Ofiu,- (!,r,ifi,„ ,lr. rl,„.,,hn,r. 

I'cj'irnllv l,.,nt<r,tr,| tiiir, ,nr i„ |hr 
(iirK i'Xt^lt ()„r„(i,tr4tlv <lir(^l..fv«..tM,.|,4„,„,,,j 
I .lEli/icui. »j,.u 4 prnmnirni firiiiiion uji„ hhv 
I r.Kl-.frffpil,. llir 0( l‘.,|,r, |,4vinc |,ri„|r,I l|)r .S|„rfr 
X<7?)nr!,;/r S,,„r i.*(,T |.„„rtrr. llir 0{ P tlirr, I„, |,i,t 
l«-«(i M..li,,ii..-nnl K..nm l.,i„Mni. f.Knin Cufiinrj 
mitiitirr t, I, tl ^„f;n>ullr ri.Miuiftrmn.t 

ciTrr ,ii,,:,t |,.,t lirrn a\- 
A *1^7 'i* Pit* 

^ I ‘tjiik fi-.iiim , p til p ,S| 
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IfilMiyfl f't Itit f fn. RrilVMf/ rif|>rfs_ Wrtf 

It^nlring in IU74 agfrffi Ifi 

If! |irf*rl!if r inlrrnirvitfifr frf. 

'%i!l e*" # V r t»: Kriiffif f f'tf f| '' 

!fr\t Slofrrf rlu}tphi}fr 

||»r |r;4f|rrs ^^tt|r^ng (l>r KfiirrMiarf InhtMwfrtft flfr 
«fill f lifter M j| )i ft *tri^n r(|tn irnt , !lin« ifirv «tr, frf 
flir Mif«l JiufT llir ifitn »'f llir »nff rlifr 

faiMiliri Ihrif inirrrtic. liMWrvrf ,|m f,,tf crrrn In 
< ^nlrf nn llir ptfitff (iftfi fi( (fir it nnn niire, afnl flirv 
ei\r rAii[rn,r (),;,* f|,p fljfr iltr|( it I j 

SrrtrffliV f.f S»4(r fi»f rl^^nninf?, irtirl, l^tMlirikli wl.fi 
Itfilfh rt ilrjrrrr lrf»m llir Vrifimidl finliinfr nf 
I f .nxMiiiie ami t in raris. (f*r nartiplr. 

let’ll uif li Mnrfk^t 411 ( 4 ffl( 1 

(vrfha(« linft hi; < 1i«ni %^ilh iai (tni 

(iilifun In 4 erntr. ihr-.r Iri |uuv< frpfrtrni 4 filMtin 
hrlMrrn tfir Itadififin^il an*! fhr fn*w!rni ant! an argu 
Itir^nl Itn ll>r frf.inni;! appfna* h In naliMnal 

*!*"' rhipinrnl Si n |>it.frtux df NlfiliarruTirfl \' I* 
tit\ *aii|. in ffiiifinn^ ih*- nrgali^r nwifth^na) 
anaK;^^^ ttf tra'iifitni, nxMlrmi^afifin i; artfnnpliehrti 
%^ilh Ir^t it«( \%hrf, j| ti lafrirtl nn( In (hr rlifr and 
H hrfi XN ialief f r \ nhtf inn ch<r't nnf dt r au av nhiralrtl 
anti (airnfrd jir-*tp|r I hr Itinran* tat \ vS nn»»rfhr!rtt 
IfcTinniing Iftt r|ifitf_ i r , Ire.; slrv^irtf |n (hr inlrfr^ft nf 
ihr ftadifinnal riilr. in pari !"-■! antr ffxrign rdin ali»>n 
hai < nans;rd tl>r nnfhwtk nj vtnr an<f in pari Kr-i an;r 

nfhrfi ha^^ I»rrn tr^mifnl ff*»ni a \%idrf n.M'ial = 
Irnrn \% (hr hoi kcftnnult nf ;hr rmidtnrra Ivrontir 
inf*rr di\mr^ ihr (i\ j| in*trr i htvr|\ (jnl (n (hr 

ir^j-tvriiiin'tl an*} nnnr rrpfrirnfahvr nf (hr 

na(if<n 

Thritiighfflif (hr |»*tpnla!inn a; a wlndr. (hr im fra^r 
in (hr nnmftrn id ih'nr %^nrkin^ in (hr pmlr^tinm and 
InddinR j*dn rt-^v-tjalrd «ilh a inmirrtj rtTinnrnv 
fr<«tr(lni in (^-nvin ifalivlii-t i^rr lahlr) liriv.rrn (hr 
irmin id MHrf) arid fhr nnr iakrn in Dr^nnlirf I'lTI, 

\(rmt>i*arvlMri fi^ ( <‘ti> rnan.^f* | (uK Pi74 . a^*«| 

(> 111 n»VTi. ir*|i(iw pjr,"i ^(*‘1’" ai* it'i'linifnali hfltr # 

i4 (liflatHm wifH Iful ifir f4 iKr (^^HnmMnUI 

mfnrmrtif in fhr {*H|pfn int|Matrt fhaf ?l>r Afttailion h^i |f« 
|*>4in<al fTlwtTtfttijTtni 

"•Ahdrl Asit M«l. TfVulw.fUy^ ff la* Cam au 

S-lfsntc t^rnaitktfn* r i/i# lnfriTtfi3/»i* 

i.AtKf*lic' ( i4 l^vinAin. niTO. p IT 


I r^fr# fvi (Ir 




10:1 

rVr-4«<^'ru-r.s}« ft#"..! | «>t f, r t' i « Tk t 

4 a*lrrtirjtl» » 

*1 fi'-y. 

t fr^ 

li*-* ar^'l «n><<'l I'M t f-r.* I 

fl 

i n'r. 

f l< ••' -ftl HV •■# 

1 0*?, 

tf* 

l*.ar\4t »r.f| •-•p- i 


* r*5; 

?a*rr»<*t trofl 

: ;*!! 

ft 1 'n 


•; T ti 

“1 *?*?. 

S'tn-if »»f till ».»*’ 

1 * T *'• 

ICl I 

\ • >1 r I ».‘44 {•<-•( 

; r.'?. 

T 7 'K 


I(#l 

Jffi ftli 


IV.i. r»^.4f* r4 llv^ 

l»,r| p^.v,rr**U, 


ih*' lalwn ff*ffr flrfinnl a; lh*ii* n\rr I *i wfif» atr 
rMitnnnii all\ aili^r jriru !»> nnnr Tn^l.lKMI fo trai h 
ahfMil ( Tnilh**n in (Ik I^Mrt \raf. m alrnf«( 2 <> («'nrnf 
*d ihr (i4al p'*pidafiMTi. whith «ai ihrn alwnil |,* | 
fni||i**n Ihr I (tTfirni initratr in ihr lalw'i Ifrfir f*( 
llunr Yti'ikinf; a« pff)frv;i(inaU and (rthniiiant it (hu« 
rrlali^rK irnprrttjvr in ahenhtfr Irfnn f<ni^h!\. an ail 
ililiofial urtr Inddin^ tut h j**Irt in InTi 

\tiifr.Mrr (hr niifnhrtt <d rt»^nli\ri. rnana^rft ainf 
allird «*nkrft had almin* //hitddrtl 


Thr infrrii-ntal |wfiiK| (hut ptrirnlt a na(Min niak- 
irij; Cain; in ihr drt rhiprnrni and nlili/alinn nf i(t 
hnnuin jr-^fiurtn, anti (hr parr id ihrtr c^ilH apj>rart 
J'„- at T*'!ri'aunK Ai^-^ndinc In data atvrnddrjj (»% (hr 
fnlrfna!i*inal M.inriart Knnd {|\U i. ti^nifiranf 
ihancr in (d rmphiv rnrnt iri MnnHttr uat 

rrcitfrml urdt afln l*KtS. and l>r|urrn (hal (inir anci 
HlTd rmpinvmrnt in Imth manufarlurinc tind in 
VfVic'Tt Cfrvt In i (tTfc-rnl ** 


*^ 1 1 »»- I‘af 4 | irtnu* tri- in lln^ laiw# Tln.lXVl 

iIm- air f4 I I iTt ilxi ffAWMi. Uii'i tlaltilin iilr^l fhmi that <rmtn 
in -mnr ^^, 4 ^ thffrr (tom filirn hrtf. In m whitli ihr 

l>*iml*rf ♦*( iKtnr timjrt 1 5 Kftt hrrn cirtliicird |(i maW iKr Jata ttim- 
patahh' (-» t.^r |ij7| »rp4l ^llMa)K l»*!h irmuirt uoflrrrnitmrtatr 
t}tirur nitfntmnallt aefitr Mant l»rhm !*> (I<» in (a*l %»nfk. aful 
itialit nflxf* air unitaul familt wtakrtt tulut ttrfr h*»( Imludrtl hi ihr 
tialitlict A (iiEufr nl stmii 5 fnlllioti. tiatrtl on I’S ami l‘N rt- 
fimaft^. t* (Httliahh a nxjfr rralitlir iiHinlliijt ii| IhtHr MttfkioK iw 
wklfifi (i»tn in \(<»fiKvn 

"IMI.SVI 74 a2. It Marrh MCI 
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CCffipT 


IV. rviDtHCt 

A, The tmpruvAcI m* 

h Jhm fco/iomy 

Ihr ri^KfMfDn !»ac l^flrf eit(r<^ fhr |{,fr 

/err f^Mr? AllluMigIf ffrr . u |)rr Ijog l>i»e r T»f> 
firMK*! warn i«ht£»|l\ 

llinuigh ^iEf^|r\r| afn! «ii!* 

**K C'trf Mn>r r,! ng*|>rnr-,| ffe plannl.’cf anri 

gtluU*!**- At (|>r inlirrro( ijir Ut^r 

hrlrTfr-riKMiit ( *M(nril fof 

pr-x r{npti)r^)f ?vr<j9tTir pp|>a»rnf. (f>r 

rflr^Rnf rffittirn* minitWin |#w.V f>Vff J^Utriing, 

< r?| iS.rjf roiw,- \u 0 sr^trlaMilf f ifalilitfird jt) 
iri ((»r I fi»Tir Nthiisfrt t ()f|(ir and (f^r 

in itir (Miifwi) <of p?r( | hr 

plan wat ihr firsf ,,t»r «(n<|| mr; if« fajgrfc. 
and (hr f ttpii f Ud)?\» gfr« at « t^ir i,| 

nvrt n |Kf* rn( a vraf 

d link |ia%r figiffril jn fhit r-< ‘f tfi'nntr iftl- 
pr.rtrmrnl in r\ru Ivrfiur ‘|U7l whrn 

('lunp)iafr Iw-gad In pw' Agpf nlllirr tlill drirf- 

ininrt ihr rnrtall }r\r\ of ritniiimit a{?i\il\ in (hr 
tt'ijnln . afMl < nijn. n fu* h trtiili in addilif^nal in* 

itiinr and in* rratnl drmartd, tlill firjwnd laftrlv nn 
|(ir uralh*‘f If «as (avotald*^ Iw-lwrrn and IU72 

»ntl gavr i)\r riitn*Mti\ a Imwt?P Imi! nlhrr (atlnft urjr 
ifn*»l\rfl at %trll ihr IlilU) rr|>,>ff fof M)T I ttinu ihr 
niaMrr up 

r*« I r'* rt •'1 1 i K*.**-^.-^*-* .1-. * _. I 

m<* i«itr«Mtlv «*»t ni»| rxpiaiTi 

l»\ l|)r(n*.rl\ rt u hv \!iif iH'm \\i\K alifr In rtta!>ltt)) 
an inipfmrd fr<fnd of rituiuinic i^ruulh 'Mir 
an%v\rf Imt |ti Ur t4»uglij uiihin tlin ttMifilry — (hr 
natural and 'r^ ial rnvifuninrnt. and llir (K»Iiciri 


«}>i*h fna)'l*^d ih* r r^irilM « rivrfgif i f#, ••un^ 

nprfafpr t*i*h tnf'7< 

fUlyrr TTrtT7m*-nf? in thi: frjw-n fotiffatf v»i!h (hr 
r fi(ifp»r itrr a?*u,vr; and l|»*v:r ruadr at lafr' a# 
wlirn (Ik llUtI) rtatnifirf* fftinul tliai fUc pfin 
*ipa| ftiula*!*-: 1*1 |rr«n»*unif J prffrumanrr arr 

ll>r <h.>rfagr of (raifvrd prfo.nfKl atul fa*ilitirc an*l 
nrak adn»ini<f raii<u» *’ VM,i!r (hr prfsonnri efjMtIagr 
(^rtielrd in |U74. lhfU> n*>frd 

A small flats of maitagrrs aufl rnfirjurnr nre ha* 
t)«-rn rmrfging 3 nil |»rjrjnt in pnodilr a s^ f ml 
|»ans ffU gfirrt (h td pri\ afr cr^ liu ai f iv i(\ *• 

VWeIrfn idytritrft gr|>r|;5i|v (wiint oul Urn rffiiiruM 
in htuiorts draljUf^t in plaiting fnl rtanij'!*' 

d>r w{*?k id (|>r nlfiir of ln*huffiat |>f t r|opni/-i)(. 
whir h iriiiirlt trf^ i( r ;j(>d ;,jd |o fofrigri in\rt?*»rt 

1 1**“ P'lT V7T rf onnmii p|i,n has aim l»rrn pTajt^-d In 
U rtfrrn r,pr,!, ( hit (dan i all* fm CDPr.innlh of 7 '» 
(>fn>rn! a \raf. at>d if is fim fjnt of (|m (dam f*^ admil 
that *"* on*u'ni( aitrlr/aiifin ha* l■*‘r'n im trating inttun*' 
inr<(ualifirs ami f/i rm|>^'a*d;r mratuirs (n rffrti a 
(mur niflrtpirafl ditfrilMifioii *d glmalh l>rnrfift Ihr 
|w«Tf afr fo |»r aitirii In. among r*^hrr HKasturt. rt(>an' 
'M*n *d sitm!l- s<( air iiTigation pmjrtlt. dr\rlri(smrnl of 
lahiti infrnsi^r im!mlr\. and impto\ri| untal 
\Mulr (hr Miifi^^^an rrononn (att-t inatn prrddrim. 
indmhng fight im*nr\. inflalinn. and fhu (tiatii tm in 
phoipliafr (*fi(ri. il'r C liam^t of iiuTling I luir fn (hr 
plojri trd gtimth (atr ami to nian\’ of ihr plan s. gfiaN 

r.i.ntm rtnJ Tfoow. f. ,./ \.J I “ 

Irl nf?4 p t 

\ *4 I *t*i I*jf7u, p 17 

‘•inniv isTi p ; 

^ ipr It (>,n4m I'iTt 


Srlrrlrtl firtinomir tnfl>cator« 


*«»«« .|iu!!*<*h (4 

larr. 


ISM 

IM? 

tWM 

t«M 

1*70 

urn 

mt 

ItTi 

1174 

t S t 


?« 


• « 

• # 

1 I 

1 1 

1 1 

14 

i« 

1» 

. 4 1 

t4 ttJwm# t4 

UViS.tri)} 
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• ••Ofn trtun«i»M *4 iwmi* 
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n4 
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4W 
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:4 
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£1 
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iW 

4T7 
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l.OW 
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w 
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n«— D«t« rw>l akAlUl*!^ 


N<>lr SUlitiki »rfr |ir(»vkJ<kl hy (hr Odkr ii( (.rurtitmk' Rnranh 
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qrf nr T 


irjw^U #.j 

fft/vnfifc a«»»i 1 m rfifffliil 

Irrpff tKitf = !>ip 3rvl f*s Tf/'MngU f^frir 

2. l«ndl?pfo<fn 

I hr h'fif? pl^n f»^r ni^l i" Istnl 

rrh'tffK i»n*l *1^- n* ' *1 Iff r*^vi:r |^n») hnlihtiCs in Wnun 
* M ic Ffl A it! ihr r>*fU I tX«i> e ehM%t^r(| 

ilipl i-! i ''?*( ih*" wrfr |i»M<lhts «»>*! thpf 4 

t*! ||>*‘M» A ihiffi f'( pit 

Iill(hpti*nv Alnu-sf 2 ftiilh'tr? -^ftrs wrfr fintirr! |»\ 

(»tfri|rr>rf s, ftipinh I frin h I *■* 

ri;4tiftnnh TT nt hti\ »mi! fhi^ {iifrtgfi outirfl l^rttl wwit? 
pfirf it>fir|x'n<lrnrt'. h\ Minv 

'(( rr« hud iKm *lielfih*itr<i und Ir^rr ihpn h(X¥) 
(pfrnrfi had iKUrfinr-tl 

A(!f'f ihpt lini^ Mir j»mv rimtirnl't |>rf(f»fmnh* r \u 

dhlfilinlin*: l>»i)d !»rp.4n h* rami Inkrditfn Irtlilr K 
iU)i\ llir MlT VTT pl^ti (nf lltr dhlfilMitifin fd up 

pfntitfiplrl V (U)'»<hrf nifr^ »if tlir prrvinu'h’ 

Infrifto Iiunni bud Yr! ihr nundirf nf frtUtirf. uhli 
^^^]\\ tr tirjil fnim ihr huid i' r\liftl(llrd nl hrfvvrrn i nU 
.'VHXK* *iiid AO.OIKI. uilh thr M/r of tlir ]ih)t^ vtuviti^ *** 
^nvnrd uilh \Ur pfixItH li%r r-ip-u ilv of ihr Irnd 

l^md frfofiT] dr'rffrd ill piifl liv ihr |>«»lilirwl ill' 

(hiriKT *d ihr lii'^r \t(»fotTiUi hilidouiirr' Tlirif r\‘ 
lillr^— holh ihi^r in ihr liunily for K^n^^nlioiu and 
•« 1 1 V It If K (1 frntti iht^ t'fi'Mi'h vvhrti lhr*v 

i... X . 

InBrid l)iilrihiil*on» ltJ*7‘72 



Approximitr 



icrrs 


Vrtir 

ditfrihuird 

BrnrlirUHrt 

19*7 60 

29.213 

1.262 

\mi 

6.313 

3.V3 

iwifl 

I2.<wr> 

691 

1 907 

. . 7.321 

443 

I%9 

4l.Wir> 

1,471 

1970 

46.970 

1.213 

1971 

77.447 

l.WH 

1972 

224.417 

3.H02 

TelaU 

447.551 

11.101 


Sourer: IHRI). Ciirrcnf rorlXori and Prospccis of 

A/owff«, 7 Kcbrunry 1974. 


^inRDurul IMF. 1974. o/n-ra df. 


#hparlrf| arr iirvIfO'lK/f PTi'l |woir **( IIk IpIxI 

frfoftti fhiff/i sHt iriliot? oo fpOiiK h»iMinC= I Ik 

VA* \ phoyr < ;i!inMl OlfOr P^PiOtf OH h |H««rt(»d 
i,,!r#f:l: and ihr Kin^ AX^^vU iIk htinl drMcinn: fllpl 

t» f iM I w- f\f 1 1 f»»? I <itt* pi f hr o ti^ r 

Vr| filhrt fn'i 'f!. lif'hl op land dieitiholion 

Ihrfr ic 0^1 fli^polr- al*^**ll ihr pir%(fti|tl\ fr'frifjn 
ftword Ipod iIipI fhr Rfurrntnrnt h^s fpVrn n\rt, h»d 
f ff^rfls n»f!i.lnho*r il. whifr ilH rraOOl? tidl lag. li^fftrlv 
|>rf ao tr r » ■nHoilii* Mifoidr f alHlO® Olpkr ihr |r * hO'H fpl ^ 
rrhlflaHl !»» htrali Op lltr laffr'' pfo.l'i'll'^ (pune A 
|>ond«-f fd flir'.r fflons Atr lion hrioj? ofwfplrfl !?V ihr 
po>rrroorol no a frMi|w*farv hatio ato! fhr hiim 
vwolro >,« ail ihr Prnirr lhal hai l«-ri, poonitrd fhrtli 

Aonihrr hatM jXfddr.ii it iIk iohrtrfd Ifiioplrtilvid 
adoiini'lrf loj; ihr flittHholifin A* iIk tina]| faniin 
thvrt Mul l^hrfil ftoin ihr land Ofdro urilit and oiSrf 
xri\Urx , Itr anaoftrfl. fhr Moffat an plan 
ihr otf-^ani/alion of <twtprtali'rt nndrr ihr <onlMtio( 
tnaiiaKri^ and r^ifrotion uotLffi apjHtinIrd h\ ihr 
Minitifi rd AKdcnllnir Anti (of ihrtr join ihr* |>rf- 

tonnri it hrtoininK a'ailahlr *tfd' tlou|\ Iho pfo 
jrfird tnanpowf-t jirrdt of ihr Minitifv <d Af!fit nllmr 
dining 1*»71 77 rttf-rtl l>v tnrr VMI ihr fonnhrf of 
Irt hni( iatit dial llir govrfiwnrnl rvrn hoprv to Uain in 
lhal limr Again, Ifaining ami nhit alinn ninU prrtrtlr 
atn frahtlic r\|>ri !al ion td final rrv tmUiui linn iif a 
nru dral iii llir c^nmlfytidr 

3. The Promotion Nationale Program 

Onr MoftKcan pnvrain riniih ^It'dlrd in ihr 
\V(‘\I-“|Ih* rttmiotinu XatUnuilc (PN)— fnll<»vvs ihr 
lafniliar pallrrn td a l>ad lirginning and Mdurcpinil 
itnproMMnrnl Initialrd in IfKU willi l-S fon.*! aid. ihK 
pniilie works program aims at employing umililiml 
inanpnwrr in a prodiK'livr fashion liy nndrrtaking 
such lalinr-inlrnsivs' projects as land rt'chinialinn. 
sinalhscalr irrigalion. and road cnnstrnclinn. In ihr 
inid-nH)()\. crilit's found that ministerial jcalniisir^ 
denied the PN the staff and the authority necessary to 
ensure the formulation of worthwhile projects and also 
that the poorer provinces were receiving the least 
Inmcfils/' 

Both these faults hud hern largely eliminated by 
1970, according to an on-thc-sccnc examination of the 
program which sliowed that the PN had grudunlly 

♦’DocrIus E Ashford. Aforocco-runWa; Poffncj and rtanning, p. 
m ff . and mill). 2H Manh 1967. Annrx A. 
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i(« ((WMt fr|}rf ||,r , fraMnri iif 

U(.« 7 fK rtTi rf/rMtw %ch\.\c ti.f 
fhr* (tf itvnfTir f»n>n l|>r fUhcf ff, f),r jww.frr 

" fkl^r^o Ml^V* mmi i|k th]U nf i.toj 

flIWftV fffitn IfTlIrt Ml iK^ 

Tfrlrttiirr ami J rt an*! (|tr ttv\tr 

t^wly «at f alilr > (Krmll, l|>r jmt 

Rfam rliafaf frri;^r 4 | jft fhp at a "fiM-IrtaIr 

OKTVt* Stilm-t|Mrnflv » fr|w*ff ||ir ()r«aniraHon (#»? 

Foimimir (>w»j>rrfllifi,| aod nf%rlnpf?>r»»( 


OftltihvHftfi of UnfV t{*t« I'rnYitfs^ff fn |K# tf^rmnUnn 



of 

Fr-ffmlefC’ t>f 


f 1 1 . Ton 000 

f lojnct.nrio 

fif 

• d»i * in 

«r«vk d4t« in 


|Wtt 

}W?Q 

At*«bt 

4 

1 


1 

A 

fWfii M«tta| 

1 

7 

f «ta!ylan<i»* * 

4 

1 

Fri 

i; 

i 


6 

A 

Ktf*# rt-Vnjk 

r» 

i; 

Vlaftakft h «n<l Sati 

1 : 

4 


A 

A 

Nwhif* 

1 

<>» 


A 

lu 

i hipfa 

A 

tf 

lantrf 

5 

1 

Tfttfflva* 

(11 

1 

TaM* 

4 

r. 

Trfmun* 

n 

12 

( lii^ablaftra Frrfnitwfe 

1 

ti7 

lUlMt Sale rrrfrtitifr 

1 

1 

*The ti»w»rr |ifttAjnir« n 

if the <i»MfttrA Ihf> 

iirr in the ttii 


ilrrtlrvrltrtmi Miuth. rutl. hihI hofthftli otutfal arxl tmlral atrai 

llir i’*«ltt4fy U |iy (hf t»-n!frtl unil (ntfflmrtlrfn OM»Irt| 

(m»%lruT^. nf*r,Ull> Srilai, Klwmrihfid, Krnitf4. Cl JjtJttls. «n<l I^nl 
MrlUl Tt^srlJirf wKli ihr (!ii%»hl4nr;i anil prrfn tiiirt, 

Itt n»7l Ihry iimvldrt! fnr -fH (H-ftrnl of lri(|itilrt;il rriiplit) nirni 
••Thr |miviniTo( Catalihitua waullvtdrtl In IWki Intn F) JinliiU. 
IttitMirjI’KU. UIhI SrUrtl AdtIilifMmI putvitUT^ nrfr vrrfltrd In lU".'). 

raidrift tlir total to 2f< 

NOTH: The work'ilayt n)rrr«|M)ml to llip cinplnymrrtl t»f tivn 
65.000 workrn in IfXV) ami U5.000 In KWO for 2(X) dayt tn fuel. 
Krratff numl>rn wprr employed Iwcautr teanu of worken are n>* 
taird on mml projecti. Note alw that the |)ercrntuer4 do not add 
l>ecauM of roundinK. The Miurct* for the data U R. Andrlamananjara. 
Labor Mohf/tzofion and Economic Development: the Slowccon 
Exptritnet^ Univenityof Michigan. Ph.Ddiwrtalion, 1971. 


**RaJaona Andriamananjara. Labor Mobilization and Economic 
'Mclopmertt: the Moroccan ExtH-ricncc, Univrmltv of Michigun, 
unpublished Ph.D. diwerlulloti, 1971. 


frafhr^l tfmllat cfimliitiMm »Um» ibr >^0 

fmvglrtfti (imJ M fasnrafjN. in 

rrtjiT'f fy |r« iUt9^ itt T iitMUa oml Alf; ' r^a ** 

n>«. I’N oKiUftitf*, rttnl flir tiinnlwr ..f $ 

I'ffttifJnl Jwrn ifKfr9e»i(l J'S 

f'Will Aid )|n« iKvn pl»3M'<l 0«»t «hl| 3fr 

pflid rnlitrlv fh rn«f? fliMrilMlIjnn <if |»r(,r{i(e 

Kwgitiv fitp .^mr T},r drufr-.c^,! 

{jmvH r<f»,ia||v anti 

«lir hif m(ni«i»ainfl>r« .d Trli.iisn and Al Hill 

tr(ri\r fhr i)|(t|»rt| a}|fi<a|j'm< lit rfluMs (ti die 
Miial .'vtigfflDtm fit lltr iflirt, ||,r p% it, i|,r i„ 

dinffialiml r:aMld«ftra at,d Haltal ^alr 

fiiMlifr tnliKTil in ntnttlw'i 

d, Coping wHh Unemploymitnt and 
Utbonitafhn 

lltni’ iHtt jt/nltlrm. flir Ilir Jffralrtf ||,r „a!i,.„ 
fmr* Ihr itrtlntntarAr nl ihr Emriiimmi i,, tfpinf; 
Willi ifirm lannnf lir inratiiird ir Irtiin It( ■ 
rMm|)lidimrnl«i Itnaiitr lltr inrai,. ai n. ,li,(H„;,| I,;,.,. 
iH-rtt fiHi limitril HDii lltr Ittolilrnn lltrmtrKr-. fod in- 
trai latilr, givrn lltr raftid t>'>t’idali()ii Cf'iwih Wlmi 
f-vid"nf on lltr Itail id lltr utillinfilir^ „r« t-n ini 
n»rtfrttr\« and fraliirn. <i wl!lii,enr« lo f.itoinlalr ihr 
pfoltirtm and lit fry In dral wi(li fhrm 

year Mintr IKI.IHK) > 01101 ; winkrn rnlri fhr 
laltitf fiifir Many id lltrin cannol find ji.lw. and ihrv 
air J.,lnrd by mi-ranIs l-t fhr dlir-, v.ho l„ii| j.f,-. i,„„{v 
Item rnipIi)>T<l at lra»l on waMinal link» in ibr 
tfVMdr. AIiIkhirIi llnwr witfkinn »>n lltr land ilrtlinnl 
a' a iMTfrnlaRr of lltr laltor four (\rr thr tahlr almv r. 
I-iltof Fortr by Ofcupallomil CalrRory). tbrv in- 
iriMMHl in niimIxTs by abool l.’tO.IXK) ilurini; ihr 
MKiO.TI intrrccn%ul prrlod Hnral living ii.ndillonN 
drlrrioratril amirdiriRly. and llit rxo<lu% to ibr dtir> 
A|>rcHlrd up. Unrmploynirnl In iIiun RfratrNl in cllir>. 
liuviiiR grown front roughly l(K).(KXJ in l‘M>() to 2I().()0<) 
in 1971, and it is u.s bigii as 16 [terrent of the labor 
force in Cusabluncu. 

In view of the magnitutlc of ibe probleni, it is sur- 
prising that the government U almost bolding its own 
in coping with it, or has at least bad some success 
|)rcvcnting unemployment from becondng worse than 
it is. As a percentage of the labor force, unemployment 

. ‘’Kflrdrlch Kohncrl, Puli/lc Workt Pwgmnu and Drtyflopmrnl 
In North Africa. OECD Devclopincnt Ontrr. Hufit, 1973 
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ilid ilfiip lifting intrfiTtHal h«l. fallitit? i 

f»» H 7 jtfff rtti lit'' Inifll Rjid 

ffnftl 20 4 f»» 1'^ jTfhf'lll nf tiflvan ttftfVrfe 

thf* gtnTthttirhl ha* unrn»pifi> iikmI il'mn 

lafgf ly liy tnrattfrr^ yatrufu^l l|ir»T» u 

llir VtomnUnU Sf^lionnh atirl. rind, afr fhr 
atfftiigrmrhU Un Im go fllifr^ad fot %\ntV 

IWtMrtnl d^t^MMfr^ fof ih I>oti*|»r. nso^lK 

JfatH'*'* I2-\CKI0 rttifOiallv. ntid |rf»vr» 

ifhoKirlally An rU(ft»nlr<d -KDJKK) In .'VW*.CItK* arr no« 
^nrMng dlrtofld arit! hrnrfitHng fl»*' Motforan 
ntHiun^v dif* lTfnina(t(r« ilirv «^nd Itofn^ 

Nrdhrr of lhr<r fnrauo^'t h an> rrai uiliitif*o lolhr 
IrMddrrn Vnding alioiad jrnflrr^ Mormiolo- 

rtra«ingly vnlr>f(«ldr to ill rffrrU Itom a Ktm»|>rao 
frrrvtinn, ami iJtr PN frpfrtrnl^ fot (hr wotkrn nolv 
an alfrfrtativr to tloing nothing I hnr i» o»* rvidrncr 
flial if ha» 'jttoinotrd " %^r»tlirtt t»» an itt)pfovr<l «talin, 
m ihr* namr of thr program itnplir^ it should IVw 
Irani ^kilN or gain arcT^« to a rnotr rrnomrralivr 
Ktriipallon 

VVlillr Ittctratlng il% allfHalioo Ii» thr PN'. llir 
grnrtnmrnl U aim lr>ing liard lo grnrtatr mtor |i»ln 
It i<* ffrf rsrttn|Jr, 'iirroiiig tnatodartiring in* 
'c^linmli (<kf thrif rmpluvtncti! rlfnl, aitgrnmOog iU 
support program for hantiicrall^ and rmiiSaii/ing 
t»itld<*up in thr nervier indiofrir^. uhiili i'uliidr 
Cotiritm and arr goinl |>otrntial nnploy’f' Thr 
n)7n*7T plan calh for llir erration of t«tnir HOO.iXK) 
jolo, an iindotihfrdly opliini^tlc largrt And rvrii if it 
tv achirvrrf, tfir nuniitrr of (Iho** v^iflhHiS wldlr 

(Ircliriing ii% a Jirrrt'tilagr of thr labor fort'r, will f-r 
grratri than it l» l(Mlay, For thr ino\l part, lliry will 
aintinur to crcmcl the cillr*:, ^tilnii^ting on hand-otit% 
from familic!! and frirnds. 

StatUtIcs show thr magnitude of urban grow th and 
the extent to which it is changing the character of the 
atuntry. Between the census of HH30 and the one In 
1971 urban population increased by 2 million to reach 
5.4 million* a growth rale of 58 percent compared to 21 
|)crccnt in rural arras. Rural migrants number about 
80,000 a year and half of iheiii go lo the five large 
cities on or near the Atlantic coast (see map). 


“Statlitlcs on uncmplo)mrn( In lx>th thr IWiO um! the 1071 itii- 
\m arr too low ami alu) carry a drgrre of precision ik)I w arrunlrd by 
thr basic data. Some US ntimatcf put unemployment as hixh us 20 
percent of the labor force, and many mwr are underrmplnyrd. 


Wbib tbriilire rd (b^ f*(>#»5fal ofra wrrr- gfiiw ing of 
on olormir>g role, the goverjjfnrnl ibfooglntol lire roflv 
otnl mifi luriTM oireloinrti (rMin liort In hnprn^e fbr 
rnvirfinttirfit |br |wdb'. if it ron ber^llrd ihol, wot 
f'or id flrbl’rrolr n -g|ri I nrr the liiroty ihol foilore !?» 
prn\fde ufbon booung «ntdd diomoog^' 

|Hfirntiol migrant^ OffiriaU riiber adopfri) rw- 
Ififb like itffMude f»f tp»»kr id fbr rsponrting bfi/on 
t illr* diftr^lly, ||n ( 00 lnw r>i ) fl» a bird foi ibr nafimifll 
( barai Irr wOd dffrroplrd to keep them oof rd »igbl on 
flir fiiiltkirlt id firr * (lire '■ 

A Orw ^ppr((^ tl If) tol'fiO problem* Iwgao to rvr?Ivr 
io l*W)T A( that titof' tor Drparinirol of t'rbao idno 
oirrg rtOfl Ibooiog Ifrtosfrrrr^l fr*o?i ibr Minitlr> of 
I'obli* Work* ff» tbr frtf oiotr jwiwrtfol Mioisfrv of 
lotrfiffr SolwripirolK . oddtiiftoa) (uttrb wrfr roodr 
4%nilablr to mtioif iis;)l rtnthofilirt^ nod w'lf-brl)? c»0i- 
sfnofiro} pn^ffun* were foiti(4lr«l f hr some fgl.lKgf 
hrw i^ol brnniog noils i 'onsIfiKleiJ l-rtvscrn 19f»S T2. 
brmrvrf, provided for M srrv small jmrl *d the rural ir' 
fins and iindrrsft»rrd tbr net; tsily for ttiorr 
prrb«'mivr gmrtomrol at lion lo 1972 a S|>rrial 
mioislry (or bomiog and urban affair* was trrairtl. 
aofi tbr 1975*77 plan iorbt alr\ brigbletird pretHcupa- 
lino with the ciliri losesfrorni lo nrlmo drvriopmeol 
is t»\rr KHitor* that pnwidrd in tbr previous plan, and 
a s|(irl bus been marie in rising ibetr foods Tbr bnus. 
log tirfini for families with a monlhlv KX'iune Irebm 
tbr rrpiivalent of $40 has reportedly l>rrn brroigbt 
dovsn from the 2-Vi.0(KI units rs|imalr<l In 1972 l*» 
alMoil 200.(gH). and for those with slightly higher in* 
t‘(onr\ some .'MKI.fXJO units iirr Irr be available by 1978 
(amstriiclion inv()lvr\ a rr|Xirtrdlv idfirirrU svAlriii of 
riMi|>rr.ili(m brlwnoi the borraucraev and liK'al firms 
and authorities. |>efliii(n increasing tbr ebaru'es 
frr plan ftdfillment. 

Urlian problems, while they will remain serious for 
years to come, are In'ing alleviatnl. and llie govern* 
rnerd is trving to slow rural-urban migration by such 
means jis offering jolis in the countryside under the 
PronufKau SatUmalc program anil also by improving 
amenities in the tosvns and smaller cities. The Inst cen- 
sus did show that the fX'rcenlagc of migrants lo the big 
urban iTnlers was dropping, with more of them mov- 
ing lo smaller cities with fxipulutions of 50,000 lo 
100,000 than had previously l>ccn the case. 

•’Katherine M. Johnson. Vrfianization tn .\ron>rro. International 
Urhunizutfon Survey: the Kurd Foundation, 1971, p. 50 ff. 

«/W. pp lOGand m 
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0, Sot'ol T fpntlii 


I t>r ^ »{|{| 

np Im « ff ff ll»f Cfw 

A }f f Ik f a* f* •] f. i lKfv:i»!l \ fl* filK'l at f Jv«r 

^ ItM a fff^’wfrtn tr/ C4 .. 

<■ w if) f Iffif?! r PfJ In I f 

llVMirif) if) ‘ 1 ^ fit ttK»f>l»<‘f<i afr ffiy! tnflif of l»* 

IIk f tijlitfal (ikMM att'l Ilya? fiainli* ap 

f tr \ f fnfnnr fii |n ^ « finnlfv !»m I? at Nfon^ f wIk^^ (Ik 


|wtpt|l'>f fort (t in< a f »■( 7 |«‘r* ff)* a > rar. 

ihr (lass iliaf is fTv»<* fapi^ilv (I r itfic^tllrfl 

an<l aMK'ng »k« «a\4 f<( li(r and tK« 

in ihly'i-iw'ftMnal at>fl itKrf t l^st tr|aijiirKtii)n 
arr dr \ rIopi»)t; (»n|\ «!<«» I\ I Ik- inllwt lr» fhr f idrt anf| 

ihr twriliiig i)d>an l^’^psilalhit) do iv’i a diflrjrtK 

liaird pnilrjatiaf itf ftindaittrnlal wwial fhatip.r In 

li>ra*Mfr tiidi *Ik* pM«f atid Uk im 

rtidf a*< d. i r , ihr (tfrai »nai”rit\ nl ihr ( an |M-(t 

(dr, tipiK mini Ik (Mninl llial (Ik (iU/rnfv a* * ulndr 
it ttinkint; (n rfdiamr llir tlramrt of a mmr tr«afd 
ing li(r in a finnpirt rrivirnninruf Iltrsr ciftns air t»nl 
manv. Iml a (rt% of tlimi atr ti(?nifn ani 

( )ur of (hr tignt it 0 il'^* linr in (Ik (rffjliiv fair 

of uonnn lIuoiifflKinl (Ik infrftrntal |w-firMl id ihr 
s In (hill liinr ihr proptniinn iti iIk lofal (Htpnlp'- 
Uon of ( hihltrn niidrr III dri linrd fiom V"* (w-rirni lo 
■M I (*rfi r )( I hit di'i tin.' it tjnf ttdfic irni In (Mijnl In a 
fall-nff in ihr fair id pitpulalion iiurr,nr htil indn airt 
ninv (hill ifir popnlalfon ttonid hr huf'rf lhan tl imu it 
if pfrtioin frritlift IrtrK had rrmaiiird ootnlanl Thr 
(hop ina\ havr Itrrn inlhirru rd h\ ihr f*/*'rtn,)irnrt 
fatnih -planning pfojfrafn, a!lhoin:h ihal |*foKf*'»‘n Inn 
not hrrii pntiird. in pafi iwtanvr of (otnrftativr op- 
(Noilion ffinr llir hlifjlal. and hat antonnlnl to lilllr 
niofr lhati (hr rttahlithnirnl id diniit || jt nntfr 
pf(d>ahl(’ lluil ihr drt linr it pari of ihr rnnnilalitr 
pfiHTtt of tharijjr arid an indiration id ^iratrr 
attarrnrtton ihr pari of ttofnm ** 

Ihilrf rdnration and nrw \alnrt arr adtatuini^ thr 
('tmirpl of frinair rriiatu ipalion, tn indiratrd hv ihr 
folhming tialittiot 

Appfntlmitr 
faimhrrt of cir It 

in prinnrt VumlKft (n \\ (*mri» in ll»r 

tchiKih trrnmUn «cKm*t Ulxn liifir 


IMi.WJO :Krn(«» KmCki) 

l*»T| miMI 


** I flit fit it 'Mpfxatnl l>t a ‘(inlt nudr in ihr MrLnrt atra 

!»v llnl^rt j t^pham. /’rtfi/ifu /)• r<"*.rnniinfi in fhr \an r/ain vj 
f Vnffii/ .tff/nnTK. I'nitmilt «d \fM.htf:4n. Hi |) (loM-tlMlinn. (ntO 
tir %lHmnl iImI fPirplitiU Inlittnih tfidhnini; t^tfirlulrt lifchlt ttilh 
tiK h farlito ut faclin tnlrnine 


In 1*1 ri roij^jrr iffoo « niiK o paifi' ipanfe in (h<- lahof 
f''f(t' initcasrd (r/an r (Kif-rnl (*1 H (T^rtTiil rd lh*~ f''fa! 
and rnarn maiKo oofliofr jf) (hr firlds aotf at otlaf 
flw»fr! Mfo n'd itH lodrti in thr (cnsiit 
Motfwt an t* leoK n fiat r al'* at « f»ad a gfralrr n^r aonr 
of irah jKnd*^lM r, patlMnlarlv in lUtlof afr^e t^lair 

fr»t w f at fai r , (K rtin^t, rt rf, to (hr tott ns Mltati (liner 

in tomr Atah nmndirt, and |>fdt(!\n\. nrtrr mm 
mm., hat almoti ditat»|>rafrd ( hanfir atmmfr ihrm. 
hot«r%rf. it thm f r« allrnd tdnxd ia (hr uMtnfft 
sidr hnd\ tWd**^h a* » tndinf? to f Ik latf < rntna i. ^i^ttd H7 
l>rnrnl of all wmnrn «rrr tiill illifnalr in |M7I 

In total atrat. illiirrait did no( dfoprtrnat initdi 
at il did amon*? vtomni If «at HH iw-omt. nr jnsl 1 
iwfiiThl hutrr (hat* in in ifurlratt to a dmp Imm 

* 1 |w-nrni Id Vi (*rn ml jn thr i ilir« (.tralrf Miirtda It 
allrnd tf Inxil in ihr i .nnilrt ejdr, liip (hr hfriafrt air 
ihr oTKt ulio ^o lf» iIk' c^irt. indii alinfr fhal thr in- 
lr(«hn lion *d a Itjw of rdm alion nonr tnifrd (o mral 
hfr nia\ Ik a wat In ml rhntn imi thr (}rt|a|ii{i/inp, 
iirhan infint ^ 


l int ' hrain drain it onr fai lor lirniling (hr itnpar I 
of < Inngr in rnral arras, rnarrv id « hirh rrrnain < 'r n(rrt 
**f ( omrftalisni I'diM alion ihrrr it tiill tlanlrd If'vtard 
(hr IradiHonai am! iIk fr|isti(Mi%. \%ilh tort tO|K'rir(>l 
of (hr piipih in (rlonan. Marrakri h. and a milidK r (d 
*dhrf piovioict attrndiM}/ K*sfatni s*.h»>oh I hr 
Irndr'it V !o (T^isl ( hao^r |w rtisp, and il it a(fpat>'nt in 
ihr t.npii if»n ttilh tthirli onlndrft *,rr trgardrd Sontr 
inlffrtline rvolmm ahm^ lint linr \\ a \ piovidrd in 

|*l(d. -sthro I \ f r dittidml':. fitiaiuTd h) latpa. urrti 
in'(* ll’r Midtiir Alia' arra ami al!rin()lrd to fdnirn* 

'll,..;. I I ,1 

(Kataitli hniird ihrrn ovrr !o ihr (*rndarnKrir 
W |uilr\rf ihr tnoliv .it ion of ihr |Kavantr> , llir aj^ftrah 
of llir lilKrah from ihr nlirt wrrr appatrnlK mil 
rffet livr 


Ihr jclrrrtlt of itrr prioarift fmot on hnal lurdt* 
aiMl thrv do not cdlm trlalr thrin In nation.d nirKrfnt 
'^Irrlinjjt (d ihr tiiminnnal I'mim ih arr a rate in |xdnl 
Ihr Ivtif-hratlrd rvrr:iti\r (>ro\itlrd liy thr MnnHian 
(au on hnal covrrmnrni anthnrily In ihr ap* 

poinlrrt nf lhr Minitlr\ of liilrrinr. Inil thr r!rtlr<l 
t'fniiu'iU *»( lhr i*in:r 81)0 lonninuK*'* into vvhU h llir 
pindncr^ air di\iilrd ronlinnr to rnrrl Thrii 
inrml>rrt >*rnrrally arr not (pialifird In drhalr llir 
local Inulgrt, '.vhlrlt it ihrif M)Ir Ir^jal jxixtrr. Tllry do. 
howrxrr. take advanlaRr of lhr mrrtinj^s In rahr 

*^1Ik nf r*Jit(dliitti laliii! (tif in ll»r lllT VTT |dan xdl oHi- 

ililrr thii (mddfm. lhr |Mntjbility id rmphatlririK »udi »ul)jrr1i 
11% fdimirtK Irt^hn^fpirt ond hrjlth rarr In rural icfHK%l% 
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•prttfji' rhr cfirMlhl 

who ^hiftinl fh^ Mnonil iorrMngt (»» flir 
ftlill- ftlMhvi ihfOl rf(r#f}vr |o «mll rt« 

nt Uf\ odiflfih otwl 

rr^ffirfiog pfivilrgrt nf llir jenjil pnljrr ||U ron- 

rliftjfim jMiUif fo ihp Irgloniogt of i (n ihr roiio 

Tl?rtr |grfrVAfKr« ur#r vrfv Iilr|y viii»rt| |»y 
Ilf thr cotiru fl who wr^r iilfr^id / oiofr 
^tt o^lomril fn torHlnii forma of r onifinTf5\ nrid 
gmrrhlttrhlfil |ifotnlorr«, hut ihry %%rrr tiill p^rl 
of ihf ihfil n virtonlly ilrfruarfraa 

vHlfi^rf rmihf «iftfiT«fiillv withalfitiil ihr foor of 
govrmmrnt wdhio |r|fa)lv i^inalilulnl chuuurh 
Tfir felt! ihdl tfir Moffm^u rit|/ru hua ihla 
aniall charnr lo pafllrJpfilr iu frffiilrttioK lii« own 
atniiliiiinifv tnrrtna. «d t fUrr^r. thul hr hn\ lulm 
fln ifrrrruiVdlilp afrp tfiwnrd ihr fiiirrutioti of n 
fiMHlrfn oitnirtunllv 

(JlrtUgr fhtit ahnv lo ituur in nirnl (Urfo. hul n 
i|rvrlo|uiirnl alfiKinrr whirh nllowt n drgrrr r»f 

tfiliriam flhd tnay rvrnloiilly imrra^ ihr jiruarturt 
frali/jiljon that hf» and ihr nalion'a inirrrala o*in('itlr 
AiIvrt(HT aloni; afrnildt linra la niorr pronoiitUTil in the 
louin and dlim, fwflknlrtflv in tnrriinK' of lirr I'MT 
localv Othrrvrrt of ihrar inrrlin^t ffunul llnil onion 
mnnlrrr^ do ailUulatr ihrir nunjilainla and drrnniuia. 
which fl,*r tlK*n a^grrgutrd al higher Irvria nf ihr 
organi/atinn.’* Thr gniiip idrnlilv and ounmon in- 
Irrral thua r%tahllahr<i indicatr lluil indivldiiah ntr 
lirt^uninR ttWfl'r lliul ihrir poailiona will hr l>rtlrfr<l hy 
l>rltrfing tlnnr of ihri' Imdr aiul akill; luit il {% ji 
Iriitning pftKTU ihal itiuvi. in inatiy *>vroN.i}nr 

thr IradltlonHl diviainiw of ihr ainirtv and will lakr 
timr. 

V. IMPLICATIONS fC)R THE FUTURE 


rtfinmnir liralth of {Mifft|K^ arul (hr world niarkrl for 
ph*«phalr« 

\Vhi|r ihr foillook (or MfUiHtfi ia prorniajng. i| {a 
hwi rarU in ihr pn^rta fff ahaligr lo i^rinil lunfidrip 
prrdiflimia aa In how ihr nation will (arr In ihr nral 
drtadr A^^r-^Miirnla of ihr (iihirr arr ihua rtr^raaarily 
pndilrrnalir atul llirptraniuiiali* I hrv can |>rrlia|w 
l^r rrriflrrrfl nuur prra iar hv raaniiniiiK (hr likrly 
ninrar #»( (urlhrr axtf iai « haligr and roroidrriup. varifota 
noiHunu ar»d iwdilii al aonlingrnrira 

A. Furlher Social Change 

In ihr ifiiir^r of ihr lM7-h77 pi an, Mona ( If ahoidd 
Ifr aldr to prrvrnl drlrriotalioM (tf living rondiliona 
among thr rural anil iirhun \nmt Smial ilia will 
nf»l IfT «iih^latil..,ilv raard (or drradra (*i ((Utir, hill 
grnrrall\ ihr gap hrlwrrn ihrir raialnur and adiifir 
IM proir'.l ihrrn it widr A (atniK i»rirnlrd a(Mirlv 
mrh aa MooK^^i't can lolrralr high IrvrU of on- 
rmph»ymrnl, ami llrr rmird of ihr (»avl ^rvrral dre* 
adra* rtjMniallv iu ihr Miidiin wtirld. haa ahown dial 
/rli/i;rn i//ri* ni alurm, arr nol ofirn ihr prinir IfH iia 
id pmirti and frvof,uli(»n Tl»oiigh ihr ahmn will not 
fir rliruinatrd. tl»r atahili/alion of rondiliona ihrrr 
irfffrM iiU a ituj'iidrfalilr to hirvrmrnl, gi\rn ihr 
ralr of |Kfpulalion incirior II riirans that wedfarr 
mraturra will l»r ratmndrd and that aomr of ihr 
fMHir will nunr inlo lljr rniddlr cla»A in ihr HiSON 
and 

T hr rniddlr cla%a \\ yUll vnidl In tizr Prolnihly lire 
hrM mlimalr (»f ila nnmhmajtnra from an unalyaia ihr 
nraatpaircfA of ihr polilicnl partira worknf otil in thr 
early In al'tick ihr govTfnrnrnl ttii die K^ur of 

Inripiilahlr iricnmr dialflhtillon/^ Thrir dalti on 
atdarirt and on famt iiittimr indicalrd that ordy 
hrlwrrn Iwu and ihrrr million wrrr living fairly wril 
ul<»vr thr ^ulwlalrncr level. 


Kvidrncr addumi i^\ ihr prrwling srclhma |K»r- 
Irayn thr puKrs% of changr irt a t'ounlry which had 
mainlainwl mrallrval patlrrm of hrhavior wrll into 
thr 20lh crnliiry. Many fad(»rv will affrcl ihr naliirr 
and |KKT of chungp In ihr fnliirr. Fm|Mulunl among 
diem urr die ficxiliilily and adaplaliJlily of a socirly 
amntomed (o autonomy in imich of llir daily rimlinr 
of llfr There are exlemul fact(l^^ ns wrll, Mich as the 


Ax !hr cdiicational xyxirni improvrx, the sire of die 
rniddlr claw K inerraving, The prolilrm of Inadnpiatr 
HhiHiling. UMiiiIly in liirrral arlx, which has hrdrvilrd 
dir sromd |MiNt-indc|>rrHlrncr gnirration and raised 
die mimlK'fs of rducutrd unrmploycti is bring slowly 
rivrrcximr. In thr I980*s and lf)<K)‘s the third post- 
independent'r grncrution will f>c aiming of age, and 
the clumct% arr that dime among diem who have hern 


^SatUmat Drrrfejuurnf ami lAnat nrfttnn, PHncrlon I’tilvmily 

1 05 1, pp. •t0~55. 25X1 A2c 


**Hol>rrt D. Forsl. fur ciamjil*'. ulirmiril UNIT nirrtlrR^ in ihr 
krnitra arru and litcf>rp<»ratrd hi» fimlings into hit Th D dlwr- 
tatkm iMltorand rnw/afe;iw/ PohUn, Univrnily of Trsut, 1070. 


*'inni) und IMF, I97*l, oprro cit- pp. Iv und 15*20, rrsprclivrly. 

2 MureV 1971. Thrtr tltidirt urr slanted 
tfoiilicully to undrrrstimatc the nunilfrn rnriving a g(HH] incoinr. 
hot In thr alnrncr of official data they are sufficient lo Indicate 
roughly the etsjnomlc divisions of the society. 
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rdiiciilcd will luivr tlin typr (if tndtiitig necessary for a 
carrrr role In llie (’cononiy or In the Inireiuicracy. The 
KovrrntnenI continnes to etiiplinsl/e vocational and 
higher rdircatlo'i and, to this end, has deferred the 
goal of universal school attendance until 1905. It plans 
Instead for 5(K),0(X) to he In secondary school hy 1077 
and for I(K//.(.KM) {o he attending universities hy 1000. 
and past peiforinance Indicates these goals are 
realistic. 

This educated irilddle class. w!tli the elite, will he In- 
tent on making life rewarding, on strengthening Itself 
economically and. In the long term, politically. To 
what extent will this class sevk to keep the rest of the 
s^>ciely at hay, ImiMiVcrlshed and without Influence? A 
tendency along this line has been evident, hut it Is 
weakening as the historic sense of nationhood acriulres 
new meaning. The aximns of ihe West concerning tlie 
general g(K)d have now hren too widely accepted to he 
Ignored. Social Ills, moreovcjr, receive attention in 
Mor(Hx^). for the {M)l/,tical press will not let the 
hureaucruts forget them. The politicians themselves 
are drawn from these middle and upper classes and, 
though they have no power n(*w, they seek constituen- 
cies as spokesman for the p(;^)r and they do not hesitate 
to point out social wrongs. Meanwhile, the elite Itself is 
changirg as It takes in those who ac(]uire Influence 
and/or wealth a^id who arc unfamiliar with that web 
of familial, t'omn*x'rcinl, and political tics that has 
lendcfl to dose the group off from the rest of ti'c 
s(K*icly. 

New attitudes would encourage more dramatic ac- 
tion on land refonn; and it may now be easier for the 
technocrats to take such action, for wealthy land- 
owners arc turning increasingly to buslu-iii and aim- 
mcrt'c and arc perhaps less tenacious about keeping 
their holdings than they once were. It has been roughly 
estimated that establishing ceilings of about -fO acres 
on family holdings would provide enough land to 
benefit between 135,000 and 200.000 form families, 
representing one-third to one-half the landless farm 
laborers.*® Almost 65 percent of the people in Morocco 
still live on the land, and giving security of tenure to 
increasing numbers of small fanners is probably more 
likely than anything else to promoVc the upward spiral 
of self-confidence and scl^hclp that brings funda- 
mental social change to a coun^.'y. 

The social improvements which have taken place 
arc not large in themselves, but they are incremental. 
And the course of social change has acquired u mo- 

1974. op. d(., p. 73 


mentum of ils own which should he t'liough to carry 
the country forward for ipiite a few years. Whether it 
will now speeul up or slow down will he d(!lerrnincd 
hy what happens in the economy and in politics. 

B. Economic Dotorndnants 

Morocco is bz»tler able now to finance development 
and to Improve living condltion.s than It bus ever been 
(.see chart). 'I'lie increase in phosphate prices In the past 

GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
1965-75 



Sourcda; IMF report, ll March 1974, updaloJ by Rabat A'22 and A‘43, 
26 February and 11 April 1975 
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throe years Is bringing the country large umounls of 
money (almost $1 billion in 1974). This income 
represents about a third of budgetary receipts and 
more than half the nation's foreign exchange earnings. 

The phosphate boom means that Morocco is better 
off than the developing countries whhh do not 
produce oih but it is not sufficient to assure good times 
ahead. As a result of the worldwide jump in com- 
modity prices, a large part of the phosphate revenues 
is taken up by current expenditures, covering increases 
in salaries and in the cost of subsidies on bread, sugar, 
some other foods, and petroleum products. The high 
rate of investment spending which is being 
achieved — and which in the long term builds the in- 
dustry and supplies the jobs — still depends largely on 
loans and grunts. At present, the expansionist budget 
projected for 1975 is endangered by the drop in the 
phosphate prices, even though the decline is slight. It 
was brought on by the increased production of other 
countries and by the slowdown in European buying. 

A recession in Europe is a danger to Morocco, for the 
nation has an arrangement of association with the 
European Communities (EC), and those countries are 
its main sources of aid and investment and its main 
trading partners. In addition, they employ some 
300,000"MO,000 Moroccan workers. If substantial 
numbers of these workers return home, the balance of 
payments would suffer from the loss of their remit- 
tances, which amounted to about $370 million in 
1974. Also, the economy would have difficulty in ab- 
sorbing the workers, especially those who had acquired 
no skills in Europe. 

Another danger is drought. Rainfall still determines 
the size of the grain crop; production was down in 1974. 
and wheat imports are using up revenues targeted for 
development. The growth of overall agricultural 
production has kept up with the population increase, 
but about 30 percent of the output, consisting mainly 
of citrus fruit, is exported. Government resources 
have been concentrated on the export crops and the 
drier, grain-producing parts of the country Jiave been 
neglected, but the rise in grain prices and the end of 
the P.L. 480 shipments may occasion a re-ordering of 
priorities. While vulnerability to drought will not be 
eliminated, increasing amounts of farmland are being 
brought under irrigation and small-scale projects 
benefitting the drier areas are already ht'Hg 
emphasized. 

®°IBnD, 1974, op. d/,, p. 63 and table 7. 1. 


Economic success cannot be predicted at this time of 
worldwide bul certain elements appear to bt- 

sufficiently favorable to I cp social advancement go- 
ing at its present pace, or perhaps faster. On the 
positive side are the facts that Morocco provides 
between 35 and 40 percent of the world trade in 
phosphates and that a high level of demand appears 
firm, despite fluctuations, According to some 
specialists in minerals, only Morocco and the Spanish 
Sahara in the long term have reserves for export that 
arc large enough to satisfy this demand."* Moreover, 
Morocco stands a good chance of increasing its income 
from this resource within the next four to five years as 
it takes over a larger share of processing the phosphate 
rock into fertilizers. 

This phosphate production and processing may por- 
tend a community of interests with the oil-rich Arab 
states. As petroleum byproducts are used in producing 
fertilizers, the possibility opens up for cr.operation in the 
establishment of chemical complexes. Morocco offers a 
reasonably attractive climate for foreign investment, 
and visits of economic missions have been exchanged 
with Saudi Arabia and with the Persian Gulf states. 
Already the oil-rich countries are aiding Morocco, and 
prospects for future benoricial arrangements arc good, 
Saudi Arabia’s Faysal thought highly of Hassan, and 
his successors and the- conservative rulers of the Gulf 
probably share this view. 

Morocco’s long-term planning emphasizes agri- 
cultural improvement and the expansion of man- 
ufactured exports and tourism. Its fastest growing in- 
dustries are food-processing, construction materials, 
and chemicals, and it is advantageously positioned to 
increase exports to the EC countries. Its accessibility to 
Europe, plus its relatively low rate of inflation, is also 
helping it to maintain tourism at a higher level than its 
competitors, although the number of visitors has 
dropped slightly below the approximately 1.5 million 
who came to Morocco in 1973, 

i'he economy will also benefit if the 1973-77 plan 
succeeds in effecting greater equality of income. 
Studies made in connection with the plan showed that 
50 percent of the households in 19'71 accounted for 
only 18 percent of consumer spending, and the hope is 
to increase their consumption by an average of over 3 
percent a year. This shift in income toward those 
— 25X1 A2g 

6 November 1974. Uncertain factors (e.g., 
“l•cmativ^ource^o^ertilizc^s) make it impossible to forecast the 
development of any sort of cartel arrangement in the phosphate 
trade. 
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whose propensity to consume local goods Is greatest 
would have a houyunt effect on the economy, 
stimulating demand and eliminating such problems as 
unutilized capacity In the textile industry. Overall 
economic betterment may thus be in store, ulthougli 
llassan’s forecast of economic “take-off' Is un- 
doubtedly optimistic.®^ 


tion of national .sovereignty. His very 
presence is thought to bring blessing 
{haraha)^ ai»d his narrow escapes from 
death, first from over a thousand men, and 
then from jet fighters, arc seen us proof of 
divine favor He fascinates his country- 
men . , . 


C, PoliticcI Aliornatives 

'file Moroccan past shows a pattern of relatively 
long period.s of surface culm broken by violence: the 
riots of 1965, during which several hundred lives were 
lost, and the coup attempts of 1971 and 1972. Veteran 
observers have thus come to expect the unexpected. 
This time, however, the culm may continue for an 
even longer time, with no meaningful political change 
and with the monarchy acting neither as a promoter of 
social change nor us a barrier to it. Alternatively, the 
state of Moroccan politics in the future could be more 
important in promoting societal change— or in dclcr- 
ing it — than it has in the past. 

7. TheSfafus Quo 

To date, the role that the monarchy has played has 
at least given the lociety time to overcome its historic 
divisivencss and to build slowly an educated and 
responsible citizenry. Thus the monarchy, with all its 
faults, has not served the nation badly. It has provided 
an institutional framework within which various fac- 
tions could co-cxist, and it has probably been more 
successful than a single-party regime would have been 
in containing tensions and the pressures for pluraliza- 
tion. One rca.son for this success is that the legitimacy 
of the King's position has discouraged others from 
seeking a monopoly of power. 

Even in the dtics, where Hassan has undoubtedly 
lost support over the years, the religious prestige of the 
King is still important. And for the tradition-minded 
countryside he i.s a sort of supernatural authority, 
possessed of haraka^ or an aura of holiness bestowed 
by Allah. An assessment made of the Moroccan view 
of Hassan not long after !he coup attempts of 1971 
and 1972 probably remains accurate: 

The throne is a symbol of legitimacy, and 
the King is held in awe as the inheritor of a 
great dynasty and as the mystical incarna- 

®Mntcrvicw on Egyptian television, FBIS Daily Report. 21 
March 1975. 
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The social change that has been taking place under 
the pre.st'nt system will probably lead eventually to 
meaningful political chang e bvit not for a long time 
(say, 25-80 years). As the past has shown, the pressures 
for participatory government will noV disappear, and 
the chances arc that Hassan’s successor will find it 
easier ami .safer to accommodate them than to thwart 
them. On the other hand, change could come sooner. 


2. A "Semi-Liberal Regime” 


Hassan could begin to build the “semi-liberal 
regime" he claims he now has.®^ The restoration of 
parliament — if it takes place in 1976, as the King has 
suggested — would not effect his own commanding 
position, but it might be more important in the long 
term. It would have propaganda value for the 
politicians, perhaps helping them to revitalize their 
organizations. vSuch a development would at least keep 
open the channels through which the present group of 
politicians, most of whom have been on the scene since 
independence, could be replaced by more effective 
leaders. Moreover, if the politicians were allowed once 
more to seek votes, they would bring new groups into 
politics. In the countryside in particular, they would 
probably work through the communal councils to 
relate local needs to national interests, and they might 
supply the political push that seems to be necessary for 
meaningful land reform. 


In the longer term (say, a generation), one possibil- 
ity is the evolution of a division of government respon- 
sibilities roughly comparable to the one prevailing in 
Turkey since 196!, when the military restored civilian 
authorities. Like the Turkish military, Hassan, so long 
as he had the army behind him, could continue to con- 
trol foreign affairs and defense, leave the domestic run- 
ning of the country to parliament and Cabinet, and re- 
main ready to step in when their actions were not to his 
liking. Although his authority would be exercised 
behind the scenes to a greater extent than it is at pres- 



29 November 1973. 


"^Ilussan’s press conference, FBIS Daily Report, 

m4. 
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cnt, he would he fur ttioro visible as u ^tiiditif^ force 
thun the Turkish uiililary, for he is the religious lender 
of tlie country and the symbol of its unity, In it sense, 
he would withdraw as a political protagonist In favor 
of greater emphasis on the role of arbiter that Moroc- 
can nionarchs traditionally held. With age (llassan 
vdll be in bis fifties in 1980), such a |)osition might 
appeal to him, and it would have the advantage of 
shielding the monarchy frorrs crldcism and attack. 

Morocco might be l)ettor prepared for such change 
and for the evolution of a truly "scmi-lll)eral regime*' 
than many countries. Some regimented, usually 
single-party, societies in lUKlerdeveloped countries 
have an easier time than Morocco has had in mobiliz- 
ing efforts for national betterment, but their records 
sliow difficulties both in sustaining the hegemony that 
has been achieved and in adapting to a l)roadening of 
political partifdpution. In Morocco, however, dis- 
parate groups arc experienced iti the arts of persuasion, 
compromise, and protest, and this experience may be 
promoting the attitudes necessary for the success of 
pluralistic government. In the long term, Morocco 
could become a notable c'ombination of monarchical 
and modern systems of authority. 

Many pre-conditions would have to be met for any 
or all of these positive developments to come about. 
Hassan would have to change his methods and give up 
some of his power. Much would depend on u pew 
relationship of trust between the politicians and ll»c 
King and a rise in bis popularity and sense of security. 
The students and the ir.tellectuals, in particular, do 
not like Hassan. Their protests have decreased in 
number since mid-1973, but riots and demonstrations 
were frequent in the past. Such disorders threaten the 
regime only if the security forces and the army join in 
or refuse to suppress them. While the troops could not 
be counted upon to put down riots endlessly, in the 
event of seriously deteriorating conditions, the military 
would be more likely to act on its own to oust the King 
than to support others in doing so. 

3. A Coup 

The spectrum nf alternatives to Hassan's rule is not 
wide. The concept of his critics that he will somehow 
be replaced by a reformist, progressive, and secular 
democracy is unrealistic, for the forces that might form 
such a government in Morocco are weak, divided, and 
totally incapable of seizing power. Any sudden political 
change will come from the military. Although infor- 
mation on the attitudes of the military is too sparse to 


support spcnilalioM on wluil votdd provoke a coup, 
some polenllals for lfoid)li’ arc evident, 

llassan, like all Morf)ram monarchs. Is the guardian 
and defender of the iiat Ion's territory, and nuy 
appearance of faihire to ftilflll this role might well an- 
tagoiii'A- ihe mllitiiry. Mormxx) is one of the few Arab 
couiilri(‘s which has had irr(*(lentlst claims, not only to 
the Spaolsli territories but also to Mauritania and large 
parts of the Algerian Sahara. Allhotigh the claim in 
Mauritania was sellh*(l hy recognition of that country 
in 1979 ami llu* Mor<iccan-Algerlun border, while still 
not demarcated, appears l(» be accepted by botli 
governments, irreth nlisl sentlnienls are still strong, 
llassan is playlr»g upon them in reviving the claims t<» 
the Spanish Sahara and also to the Spiudsh enclaves of 
Oula and Mellila, TheSpurjish Sahara, in particubu, 
is his trump card in rt'sloring domes ic unity,”'' It Is also 
a risk to his position. Spait* wants independence for Ihe 
area, and it has Algerian support, Massun Is tlius in 
danger of provoking his militarily much stronger 
neighbor. At l)(*st. success in taking over the Spanish 
Sahara without some prior agreement with Algeria 
would severely strain relations belweeii the two coun- 
tries. On tlic other liand, failure to win some part of 
the claim would result in Hassairs loss of face before a 
dissatisfied Moroccari public, 

Yet both these dangers arc minimized by the caution 
with which Hassan has raised the claims. The UN 
committee dealing with colonial areas has been asked 
to examine the question of Ceuta and Melilla, and 
Morocco has not made a major issue of the case. The 
Spanish Sahara, which Morocf' » has treated as a major 
issue, has been referred to the International Court of 
Justice to determine the precoloniul status of the 
territory. Hassan fears precipitous Spanish withdrawal. 
He wants a political solution, to be worked out slowly. 
In the meantime, the claim'rallie** loyalist support for 
him. 

Hassan would also be in trouble with the military if 
he failed to give full bucking to the Arabs against 
Israel. The riots protesting Morocco’s noninvolvcmcnt 
in the 1967 war showed that the nation was not removed 
from the contagion of the Arub-Isrucli conflict. In- 
dicating he had learned his lesson, Hassan sent troops 
to fight in Syria in 1973, and this move t urned out to 
be perhaps the most popular of his reign. 


®®For a full discussion of this Issue, sec Interagency Memo, 
Spanish Sahara: rawn of Northwest Africa, 6 September 1974. 
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A If i( frMill in n\ Irntl frm 

^rlluK'k (o flip ^otinl mid rrnnnniit' ndvdiup nf 
llir tmtlnn. i oiMlrf In If^rlf would iK’i’mlon no 

Kfrnf oiilcry. llir I'rrmli fifovrd wlipo lliry in* 
Irffrrrd wIlli flip MUTr^^lon rtirly in llirir protritorntr. 
flir rrli^iotis r^lrrni tu't'ordrd n rnonmfli dnr< tnif 
ninnunt to ppr^ontil (dlrgimuT; mtd /niroAo. j( 
hrstowTil liy Alhdi, {'t\u mImi hr lakrn (iwhv or 
(riinsfptrpd In flip KImk ^ ^on. ^rl rr^htmup In flip nrw 
lriidpr?(lii|) rniKlil wril drvrlop in flip wnkp of « roiip 
Hip coripppl Ihissnn hiw of hinnrlf lioldlng fopr firr 
con((rrirs of frudin^ jffoiip^ 1^ dollllll^^^ noiKfCrrtilrd. 
Inil wIlli his passing olhrrs inljjhl scp ihrir chiiiHr^ to 
win milliority aK«insl a wrak rr^inip. Tlip rrsiitl nnild 
l)p a fotmd-roljin of coups or islands of local rrsislaiUT. 

I his rcsislancp if it dpvrlo|a’d, ssciuld almost crriainly 
not liavp llip idni of secession and it wonhl not hr 
dniwn aloriK elhnic lines. Hie Andw and Rerliers an' Pm 
intermixed in the s(K*iely to divide nalionvvide into op- 
posing groups although, in the event of a hrrakdiiwn 
of law and ortler, ItK’al t'onflicis hetween them are a 
possihilily, Prohahly flip resistance would he dis- 
organized and low key, hut it would hr sufficient to 
troulile a new regime. 

The specific effect a coup would have depends 
largely on the orientation of its leaders. I'ossihly they 
would he radically inclined, although such ideologies 
are out of keeping with the temper of the times in the 
Arab world, where the trend is away from 
revolutionary dogmas and extremist policies. If the 
leaders should lie Junior officers, even if (hey svere not 
radicals, they would prohalily seek a new order ar.d 
not try to preserve the monarchy. More importantly, 
they would distrust the hurcaiicrac*' and the 
tcch:)ocrats generally, tied as many members of this 
grout' arc to the cslul)lisfjed elite. Shake-ups wotdd ex- 
tend ,'i the middle levels of most organizations and 
mean a loss of talent and skill that Morocco can ill af- 
ford, The result would he economic setback and a 
slow-down in the developmental process. 


If lltr ifiup Ir^d^'ft chfoijfl ihrv 

wiMlhl pfohtihly Im^M ^)||\ r is r «Ofj fhrv 

ssniild podmhlv on* swrrp ihr moutirfhv utiffp ihry 
vsnuld IfT lilrU If! a p;d«t r <»Mip. J>rfh«jW 

tOakitTg fhf' frgit idr npprar ofi am id^tit I hrv s*i?iild 
thro rule ilufMigh ( hf' ( rnu ft IVitu r, \s ho %s j|| miiup p( 
agp in IPHI I hi« i fiiucf’ svoiild fiffrf ihr mlv^^ntagr n( 
pfrsrfvlMg Irgitiuuw \ and Mmlitmilv, It s%(ni|d niakrll 
rasipf (II ssin (hr mp|wi(l of the Itaflilion tniodrd 

cill/ros, ami if Would Iras r (hr trt tmiH'rats fiM fmtimtr 
ihelf work 

Any mllitars regime —whether radual or ctmsrrv* 
alive— would (otrirol the (mliliral (Mrlies tmirr iIo*.r|)- 
than liassmi dors and would (imhahly suppress 
dtrm allogrlhrr. in favor of Iniilding Its o\srr ufKairi/a* 
lion rhr mutual divior.l hriwrrn the jMililii iarrs and 
the utllitary that has hmg rxislnl in Moom m would 
oprrair against (hr fnrmafinu of |Mi|iliral alliaiUTs 
I he iiPW’ leaders would aho distrust an imlrpendent 
lalmr organiZiition Ihe l*\1I leaders think ihes' ssoiild 
he the first targets of the military/^ and they are 
(rrohahly right 

I’niilical change in Moroccir thru svill he rillier 
violent. In the form of a coup, or gradual under 
Ifassan. Me will not llhrrali/r his regime simiu. and he 
may never do so Yet for(Ts within the sociriv are 
slowly developing llir cnpahilitirs for rrsjxmsililr, 
participatory government, which may evrnltially en- 
courage llassao. his suct'cssor, or any regime that 
rephitTs h'm. to share iKiwrr. 

The societal change which is taking phur in Mo- 
nKxxi, withotil lopvjrvrl gin-cnimrn! dirrt^ion and in- 
itiative. will contimre, either uruler Ihissan or in the 
event of a coup. Military Iradersliip. in fact, might hr 
more efficlei:! In effecting some aspects of change, In 
the long range, however, the social development of tlie 
country Is best promoted l>y arsy regime whlcli, first, 
improves economic conditions among the people and, 
seemuf, does so without destr(»ying the various interest 
groups now functioning, flussans government has 
lagged in the first resjx^cl, although its efforts are im- 
proving. A military rr’glmc would almost certainly fail 
in the second and might not do heller in the first. The 
h ahuKT f avors llassan. 

”SiHh H HTDwrio (ms ti jupt-nlrnl In ihr 0)72 ttnip ultrmpl At 
(h;it timr uir ftinr offkvf^ trirti to slioot ttimri thr KingS planr. w ith 
rhr rvidrnt r»|HHluUi>n of earning a t^ash ut %ra 

to January 

25X1A2g 
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nrcnr? 


riinoNouKa of mono icant fvf.nts 


r ftM 

Alali rriilrfi llifniiir)) ||»f Iftfa |[a|( 

711 

umiff If.f nf »!)*> Affili Mma ttm 

flmi Itie fWtltff farh) Intfwtr 

f. 7M 

M*Tlil«r ft ilrcfirmlanf nf the iV’I'lifl. r«lflMiiKr4 |ttr fifil 

ilttiitift flh() rtfrftih hrgrmttfi^ (Mff nunl ttf |t|r 
rtmtfirrn ilir «THMiir> 

c. 1000 

Atult itf llir Milflt Imflfir 

lonj 

IMI**"* ‘^'l/r Mttrfttkri ti. IwglhulME CTnliiMri nf 

•iittmllne rlutaitir* llir AldM'frtvt.l, Alntolitid, Mrftnld. n(t)| 
SftftflUn 

c I57fl 

Sutlfin AUI ftl'Mtiliit It inOiirtMf^^l liy ihr Ottcnifiri wlm 

ihrn (tinlridlrtl ihr ml nf ihr \1rtglifrft. |iiil hr frt|i|% llirir 
dofTihifillftri 

mi 

Mmiltjy (il-Hailild IwH'tKn^i llir fiMf tlrfmR rtilrf of (hr AtftiMitlr 
fKtifttly, t%hi>'}i tlnrlrd fj»r l<» hImmiI IWiO 

I7S7 

Ntor'KxiJ «tuf Ihr linlird SUIrt dRn (hr Ttrrtly of Marfl-krtli. 
tritfinu (liffrrrMi'M frtiilllnit pirate M-f/titr of US %hl(« 

1012 

Trroly of Kr^ rt!«ltl(thr* ihr Krrnrh prolr<-|oralr: Spanith ••Jim 
arr rm>Kni/rtf »m thr n<irth urul %otith uttd (hr rxitlirift Inlrr- 
oatiotial ilalin of Tt'nxlrr h urrrpirti 

1027 

krrruh liyputt ihr hrir-jipparrnt to platT Mohtitonird ftrn 
Vmittrf rm thr thronr. iK'lIrvInR hint to Itr nmrriahlr to tliHr ixm* 
trol. 

104.1 

KoundinR of thr htltjlul party. 

1053 

K»llr of Sultan Mohatninrti IJcn VouMcf (later KIiir Mohumiiird 
V) and hi» irpIiiiYriirnt liy thr pup|>rl Sultan Brn Arofu. 

1954-55 

Urban terrorist grou[» and o rural Ul>cration Army fight for 
Mort>ccan Indepcnd-ncr; Mohammed V rrlurnj. 


lO.Vl 

I Ktrimf livh|»rtMho»r It Btnolrfl hv I ranfr In llir | rrinh I'mlrt - 
ffUatr #if Mmom**! 

Spain frhnf|Mitlw-t »t>nlro| torf S|MMlth fVrHMlrnalr nf 

Inlrtofllifitia) ttatui of fnnglrr |i fpvnlirtl and four li trlrgralr^l 
tnl»» SU»r’*»«‘o 

mn 

S|Mln frliiHpiitftPt urr thr tiMtlhrfn SpaoUh mnr td 

1019 

I ofiTt •‘•^drr lUttan. thro Unmn ISIihy, pul tlot%u Inturmtltni 
In lllf rnoiintalnt 

Ittlfjlo'l tplilt ihd |rf||t(t fi>rn» National UhioM of Topular KortTt 

1900 

Us rnilitary attitfaiuv* program It Iriillalrd 

1901 

king Mtiharumnl V dirt, and llauun tl |t rnlhronrd 

1902 

MorfnWt firti writlrn nirntitullon Imorrirt rffretivr, following 
approval hy |Hi|ndfif rrfrfrndurn. 

1901 

Th' firti parliarnrnt It rlrttrtl. 

MiftHYun trrrltfirial tliiltnt lead |,i I wrck Intnlrr war with 
Algeria 

1905 

Student dentondraliont in (aitaldunm escalatr Into violent an- 
llgovrrnrnrnl rlolt joined hy the unrinployetl and hy ytxing 
inilitantt from opjanilion factlont. VioleniT spreads to IVs hut not 
to other rltles AImxiI 250 are kllletl, 4.(KX) Injured, and H(X) 
arrested. 

king dlttolvet purliiiinent and declares a Stale of Kjcenllon (tetat 
tfexerpHtm). 

Mehdi Brn Barka, exiles! UN FI* leader, is kidnaped and 
prrturnuhly murdered In Taris. 

1900 

llussun visits Mosetrw. Four conventions are signed, including u 
general economic aid agreement. 

1969 

Spain and MortHXt* sign the Treaty of Fes In which Spain agree; 
to return to Morocco the enclave of Ifni. 
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nt!cnt;T 


IfJTO 

Khiff pfiMiiiittfdfi:* n iirw roiiOiliilUtti iMmI |)fl« l}ii^ of 

1.0 f’pf j(ui I'Jn iioio, tMiycfillrd hy thr oiii|trr p(trlir*«. tirr* Itrld lor 
It ttrw ottO itttirtrtl Irjfhlrthirr, hMcIi rn»trily of In* 

dr|trndrnU 

l»7l 

rtoikin^ lirtny offlrrr^ Irtid tiii onoircT^^fid coup idtf'itipl 
Kiof' iil hli liirlhdtiy rrirtirultoo ill Skldrut piiluiT, 

l,«<Vid fitrcr* iitidrr llir dirrcltoii of Mnj. On. Moliiioilllrd Oidkir 
rr«lofr ofdrr vvlllilri it (rw duyv 

H)72 

Kltift IliitvMO promidgulrt it tirw t'otitUltiltiin hill initkri no protn- 
iir oil a dhir for nrw rlrclloni. 

Tlir Kiii^ ru‘a}>r« iinotlirr idlrinpl on lil« llfo wImmi lltrrr 


MoriKrno Air ronr Ity (o ultool down ()ir phitio hrlnyjny 
hint from rrniuf*. 

‘I oili'litr, hot piohidilr mitrdrr, h rr|H»flt'd of llir cottp ploMrr, 
(itnrral Oiilklr, wlio had lirrii llir liilrrlor Mlnlitrr and 
%(roo|7man of llm rrrilmr. 

ih7;i 

Ntororoan dloliIrnN allrmpt (o fonmiit n rural inmri^r'ni'y. 
Morot'oaii Iroopi join In tin* Odohrr Arah-hracll war, flKliliiifC In 
Syria, 

107-4 

I la^ 1 an xpriik^ of plani lo rrdoro parliainonl. llcaho rrvivrx claim 
If) (hr Spanid) Saliura, c'onfrontinK Madrid's plan lo gruiil in* 
crrasrd iitilonomy to llir arra. UN rrfrriv Isiiio to the Intrrnatlonid 
Cotifl of Jti.illcf. 
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